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PREFACE 


This monograph is an outcome of my studies and researches 
in the domain of Burmese Art, Archaeology and History that I 
have been pursuing for the last four years. My original subject 
was, and still is, a comprehensive study of the origin and history 
of Architecture in Burma — an almost untrodden field of study 
and research, but one that is gradually yielding results that 
would contribute, I hope, considerably to our advancement of know- 
ledge of a very important aspect of early Indo-Burinese relations. 
In course of my studies and investigations on the spot in that 
connection, [ was struck by the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of Brabmanical images scattered all over the Peninsula, 
interesting from botli artistic as well as iconographic points of 
view, l^rofessedly Buddhistic as Burma was from very early 
times, and still is, these images very naturally invited my atten- 
tion, and a close preliminary observation convinced me that a 
systematic iconographic and artistic study of them would be of 
much help to my further studies in this field, especially in the 
study of Burmese monuments. Accordingly, I took it up, and 
here I put forward the record of my work. 

Both geographically and culturally Burma is a projection of 
the Indian continent, and formed a part of Indo-China with 
ancient Campa, Kamboj and Siam-Laos. Attention of scholars 
as well as of laymen has been drawn to the subject of Indian 
colonial enterprise in the past in those countries as well as in the 
island colonies of Java and Sumatra, Bali and Borneo where 
important archaeological discoveries have been made during the 
last twenty-five years by French and Dutch scholars. But, un- 
fortunately indeed, the same cannot equally be said of Burma ; 
the amount of attention of Eastern and Western scholars to the 
study of the history and archaeology of this less-known region of 
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the Indian Orient is not what it ought to have been. In fact|^ 
archaeological study and investigation in Burma is a thing of 
recent development; and whatever the Archaeological Department 
of Burma has done in tlie domain of Early Burmese History and 
Oleography, Art and Archaeology, Iconography and Religion, and 
above id! Epigraphy, during the last three decades is mainly the 
work of one man, Mon. Charles Duroisolle, lately Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma. And, whosoever has worked or 
attempted to work, in the domain of Burmese History and 
Archaeology in recent years must, first of all, recognise and 
acknowledge with gratitude, as I do here, the researches carried 
out by him and his Department. To him, therefore, I dedicate 
this humble piece of work. 

But, inspite of the valuable work he and his Department 
have done, the images studied and described in the following 
pages have not yet received their due recognition. No systematic 
study to bring out fully their iconographic significance and their 
bearing upon early Indo-Burmese historical and cultural relations 
have yet been pursued. Most of them have not even been identi- 
fied and some had even to be rediscovered from the debris of finds 
iong ago made. I, therefore, make no apology in presenting for 
the first time a detailed analytical study of these Brahmanical 
imjiges in all their bearings as the subject of a short monograph. 

A careful perusal of these pages would show that my hopes 
have more than justified themselves, and that I have been able, 
I may claim, to obtain results that would enable us to have a 
clearer understanding at least of one aspect of early Indo-Burmese 
relations. Moreover, any one interested in Indian Iconography 
would be able to find in these images that are described and 
illustrated bere new types and variations till now unknown, as 
also remarkable affinities with those that arc more or less fami- 
liar to us. In both cases, a really interested mind has much to 
take delight in. 

The materials of this monograph were collected by me during 
my first two archaeological tours that I had made throughout 
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Burma in 1927 and 1929. In this connection I must record 
my sense of gratitude to Prof. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 
(London), whodrew my attention to the study of Burmology, to 
Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Calcutta University, who guided me with 
care and interest through my studies, and to my teachers 
in the Post-Graduate Department of the Calcutta University for 
their kind encouragement, ffo Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M.A., lately 
Deputy Director-General for Explorations, Archaeological Sui-vey 
of India, I am under a debt of gratitude for his kindly going 
through the entire manuscript and encouraging me in my 
Burmese studies and researches. I would certainly fail in ray 
duty if I do not record here my obligation to the Archaeological 
Survey Department of India and Burma but for whose kindness 
and courtesy the illustrations which arc so indispensable 
for an intelligent understanding of the subject could not 
have been published. I am to thank my wife, Srimati Manika 
Devi, B.A., for kindly preparing the Index. I should also 
acknowledge with sincere thanks the very kind interest Mr. 
J. C. Chakravorti, M.A., Assistant Registrar, Calcutta University, 
and Mr. A. C. Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent, with his staff 
of the Calcutta University Press, have taken in the publication of 
my humble work. 


N. R« 
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Brahmanical Gods in Burma 


CHAPTER I 
Introductory 

Burma is professedly Buddhist and follows the Pfkli Canon 
of the Southern School. The story of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Pagan in Upper Burma is well-known. It occurred in 
the third quarter of the 11th century A.D., when Pagan was 
fast rising into importance. There is no settled system of 
chronology before this, and systematic historical records are 
completely lacking with the exception of a few important events 
which folk-memory had taken care to preserve in native chroni- 
cles, The earliest epigraphic records found in Burma hail from 
Hmawza, a village five miles south of Prome, and, no doubt, 
date back to an earlier period, probably to the fith or 6th 
century A.D., but no definite sequence of historical events 
can Jbe reconstructed from them. As far as our present 
knowledge goes, early Burmese history has its beginnings at a 
time when we are in the thick of the mediaeval period of Indian 
history, and we are immediately introduced to a powerful 
dynasty |of kings— zealous patrons and devoted followers of 
an Indian faith, the Southern Buddhism of the Pfili Canon — 
ruling at Pagan. A Taking monk of the Theravdda School of 
Buddhism and an inhabitant of Thaton in RammaUMdeM 
(deltaic Burma), Shin Arahan, came over to Pagan in 1056 
A.D., and lived there in a solitary corner of the citadel when 
one day, so the story goes, be was taken to the Court. He 
created a great impression on the king with his yellow robe, 
bis sublime purity of life and lofty graciousness of speech. The 
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king of Pagan, Anawrahta asked : ‘ Master, of what race art 
thou ? Whence comestthou ? Whose doctrine dost thou follow ?' 
Shin Arahan told him, and Anawrahta entreated him saying, 
‘ My Lord, teach me somewhat, yea, though it be a little, of 
the religion preached by the Lord, the Master.’ Before long, 
the apostle’s first step was accomplished, he had won authority 
to his side. But Shin Arahan had brought no sacred books, 
for writing was still a rare gift. His mission could not thrive 
without them and he urged Anawrahta to procure copies from 
Thfitoii where there were thirty complete sets of the Tripitalm, 
the Three Scriptures. Envoys were sent but returned with an 
insulting refusal. Stung to anger Anawrahta marched on Thaton 
with all his men.” ^ 

At the end of a long siege Thaton ceased to be a royal city, 
and the victorious king of Pagan returjied to the capital with 
the most valuable treasures of the Faith, a host of Buddhist 
monks, and with them thirty-two white elephants each laden 
with scriptures and relics, all belonging to Manuha, the Talaing 
king of Thfitofi. Thaton was annexed and Manuha kept a cap- 
tive in Pagan; but, as has so often happened in history, the 
culture of the vanquished predominated over that of the victors, 
and the Southern Buddhism of Thfiton gradually spread through- 
out Upper Burma. 

The question now arises : when did Thfiton, or more properly 
Rammanmde^a, the land par exccllenca of the Talaings, adopt the 
faith of Thcravdda Buddhism, i.e., Buddhism of the Hinaydna 
form ? Are we to accept the tradition — so insistent in Burmese 
records — of the As^oka-mission of Sona and Uttara to Suvanna- 
hhiimif or should we rely upon the later tradition that Buddha- 
ghosa, the celebrated Buddhist encyclopaedist, crossed over to 
Burma and preached there the religion of the Master? Available 
evidence is so meagre that the question cannot be answered satis- 
factorily, and recent criticism has thrown doubt on both the tradi- 
tions. It is equally difficult to determine whether the religion was 
first introduced from Ceylon or from some other country. The 
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only thing which can be asserted with certainty at this stage of 
historical research is that the introduction of the Faith must 
have taken place not later than the 5th or Oth century A.D., 
but the actual circumstances are totally unknown to us. The 
earliest epigraphic records found in Burma hail not from ThAtou, 
but from Hmawza, or old Prome. They comprise up to date two 
gold plates discovered at Maunggan, a village near Hmawza, two 
fragments of a stone inscription found at the Bawbavvgyi 
pagoda, a line of inscription around the rim of the top of the 
cover of a small votive slupa discovered at Hmawza, and finally 
a manuscript containing twenty gold leaves each inscribed on one 
side placed within two covei’s of the same metal. The Maunggan 
plates begin each with tlic well-known Buddhist formula : Ye 
dhanimd, etc., which is followed by 19 categories from the Ahhi- 
dhamma in numerical order, and lastly by the well-known praise 
of the Triralm. Mon. Finfit’s remarks on them are most valu- 
able. “ The language is PAli. The script has a very archaic 
aspect, it reminds one of the Kadamha script of the 5th auitury 
A.D. We cannot be far out of the fith or 7th century of the 
Christian era. It is interesting to find the PMi canon in use in 
Lower Burma at so ancient a period when the rest of Further 
India was acquainted with Mahdydmi Buddhism aiul its Sanskrit 
text!” The fragmentary stone inscription contains an extract 
from the Vibhanga, a book of the Abhidhafnma. The golden-leaf 
manuscript, however, contains extracts from the Abhidhamma 
and Vinaya Pitakas. The language of all these epigraphic 
records is PMi, and the writing is, in all these instances, ‘ in 
character of an early South Indian script of the Canara-Telegu 
type. ’ They can thus safely be assigned to the 5th and 6th 
centuries of the Christian era.* Hinaydna Buddhism, thus, 
must have been known in Lower Burma at least four centuries 
before it came to be introduced in Pagan, at a time which 
marked the growth of a great Hinaydna movement in India 
with its centre at Conjeeveram or ancient KdficMpuram on the 
Madras coast. 
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But, wherefrom did this P&H Buddhism first come to Burma? 
So long as the possibility of the penetration of early North Indian 
Hinayanism (as distinct from later Pali Buddhism of the South) 
into Burma directly from the North is not finally disposed of, it 
cannot be asserted that Burma originally received her Faith from 
Ceylon. It is true that the Buddhism of Thfiton (Lower Burma) 
as well as of Pagan was of the Ceylonese form ; but the earliest 
Pftli inscriptions found at Hmawza, just referred to, though un- 
mistakably Buddhist in character, do not exclusively refer to the 
Ceylonese School of Piili Buddhism. In Pagan, the case seems to 
have been otherwise. Tradition as well as native chronicles point 
to the middle of the 11th century as the time when Pali was 
introduced there along with Ceylonese Buddhism. But recent 
discoveries have proved that Sanskrit was known in the royal 
capital some centuries earlier, ‘ at least as the language of the 
Indian court-astronomers, and perhaps also as the classical 
language of the Southern Buddhist sect whose canon was sans- 
kritic.’ (An. Kep. A. S. India, 1926-27, p. 161 ff.) Further- 
more, it is now almost certain that there was a strong infiltration 
of Hinduised Mahayanisra in Pagan directly from North-east 
India at an early period.''* It may not, however, be impossible, 
therefore, that a still earlier stratum of Hinayanism of the 
Northern School had been lying dormant until a vigorous revival 
was caused by the later penetration of the Southern School of 
Pali Buddhism from Ceylon, first in Lower Burma and then, by 
the 11th century, in Pagan in Upper Burma. But this must 
remain a tentative suggestion only until it is definitely proved or 
rejected. 

This is all that we know and can guess regarding the 
introduction of Buddhism in Burma. We must now turn to a 
more interesting question : how far did Brahmanism penetrate 
Burma ? 

We know that in South-east Asia almost all the countries 
that had been colonized by Indians or had close commercial con- 
tact with India were permeated with Brahmanical culture and its 
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elaborate paraphernalia of rites and rituals, gods and goddesses, 
and myths and legends. In Java, where the ^ailendrait of 
Srtvijaya were a Buddhist dynasty and where Buddhism (no 
doubt of the Mahdydnn form) had the strongest hold, Brahman- 
ism hardly acknowledged a less important position. The two 
religions flourished side l)y side, and if Buddhism with its clergy 
and laity and rules of conduct became dominant, Brahmanism 
with its gods and goddesses, and rites and rituals did not 
however, suffer in popularity. In Campa, as well as in 
Kamboj, it was Brahmanism that had the larger following; 
the royal dynasties were mostly Brahmanical, and the gods 
of the Buddhist pantheon had but few followers. In Siam, which 
like Burma is professedly Buddhist, finds of Brahmanical deities 
in considerable numbers testify to the existence of a large 
Brahmanical population. It, therefore, appears unlikely that 
Burma alone escaped all traces of Brahmanical influence. 

In fact, Indian elements are found in profusion in the 
early MSn inscriptions of Burma. The use of Sanskritic 
religious terras (e.g., Soar for Soarga, Dharma, etc.), royal 
names and styles, and certain religious and social observances 
occur frequently, but they are common to both Brahmanism 
and Sanskritic Buddhism. As to the use of Sanskrit terras 
too, it may be urged that a form of Buddhism using Sanskrit 
as its sacred language had probably existed in Burma from 
early times. Even making all such allowances there are strong 
reasons for believing that Brahmanism had its share of res- 
ponsibility for the strong Sanskritic clement present in the 
early MSn records.^ The numerous references to Brdhmanas 
in these records show their great influence in the Buddhist 
courts. Rituals and ceremonies performed by them are partly 
Brahmanical in character, and the god who is invariably 
worshipped has been identified as Ndrdyana-Vi^nuJ^ We also 
have the story of one of the most celebrated kings of the Pagan 
dynasty — Kyanzittha was his name — who in one of his former 
births was once a and on another occasion was born 
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ill the family of Rdma, king of Oudh.® This legend has an 
unique interest inasmuch as it shows a distinct blending of 
the Buddhist theory of re-birth with purely Brahmanical 
legends. It is no less remarkable that in the same records we 
find mention of the “ four castes ” who are directed to perform 
their respective duties. 

‘ ‘ A remarkable proportion of loan words in these records 

is of Sanskrit origin, not Pstli .\s to the reason for their 

presence in early Mon, allowance must be made for the fact 
that Brdhmanas, who are often mentioned in the inscriptions, 
played a great part at all the Indo-Chinese courts, from Burma 
to Campa. Vestiges of Hinduism have been found in Lower 
Burma, though they are not so common as in several other 
parts of Indo-China. But there is much reason to believe 
that some foi’in of Buddhism using Sanskrit as its sacred 
language also existed there in former times, just as it did, for 

example, in Kamboj .The soundest inference seems to 

be the one drawn by Fin6t that Sanskrit and Pfili (and the 
several forms of religion with wliich they are respectively 
associated) were more or less concurrent influences in the Mon 
country from an early period. Whatever may have been the 
channel or channels through which Sanskrit w'ords came in, they 
are present in such numbers that the strength of the intluen'ces 
that introduced them must have been considerable and probably 
extended over a fairly long period.” (Ep. Birminica, Vol. I, 
Part II, p. 76.) 

To have an idea of the strong Brahmanical element in the Mon 
inscriptions, we shall here quote only a few selected passages from 
the records already referred to. Mdn Inscriptions No. IX (found 
near the Tharaha gate. Pagan) ’’ has the following passage : 

“ The Brdhmana astrologers went (and) drew water 

and (bathed) the side pillars, the yas pillars, the atas pillars, 

etc., etc (At) All these seventeen places, they made 

a decoration of plantains, adorned with young plantains, (and) 
sugar cane (and set?) water (in) vessels of gold (and) silver 
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(and) water (in) conch-shells wherein (they) put cleaned rice 
(and) duhhd grass (and) spread mats (with) golden flowers, 
altar oblations and altar candles. Having (arranged them?); 

they made in honour of Ndrdyana, decoration of plantains 

then the Brdhmana astrologers worshipped Ndrdyam-” * 

We notice here the characteristically Brahmanical ritual of 
using plantain trees as well as duhhd grass in a religious 
ceremony. 

“ At the auspicious time godhuli (being) lagna, the 

expert Brdhmana astrologers bathed the side pillars, etc “ 

An essentially Brahmanical custom was made use of in a 
Buddhist coronation ceremonial presided over by Brdhmana, 
priests when the dilFerent pillars referred to above were bound by 
sacred Brahmanical threads in a hundred and eight .spools. 

“ The thread wherewith they bound up the pillars, tender 
maidens, young damsels, daughtei's of Brdhmanas, had spun 
(it and) made (it on) a hundred and eight spools. Then the 
Brdhmana astrologers recited and sprinkled water and after 
that they bound up the pillars.” 

These and numerous other similar references clearly indicate 
the existence of a considerable number of Brdhmanas in 
Burmese courts as priests, astrologers, and experts in house- 
building, who must have occupied positions of influence and 
importance there. And not only were there the Brdhmarias, 
the other three castes as well of the Brahmanical fold were there. 
Thus we read the pious wish of a pious king : — 

“All the monks shall be full of virtue and good conduct. 
All the Brdhmnas, who know the Vedas, they shall fulfill all 
the Brdhmaita Law. All the princes shall carry out the Law 
altogether. The ‘ four castes ’ shall fulfill their Law also.” “ 
Brahmanism was not the religion of the State nor of the 
people in general, but the records referred to above seem to 
show that there was a considerable number of followers of the 
Brahmanical religion, not exclusively Brdhmanas, but of other 
three castes as well, who were free to perform their own 
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religious ceremonies. BrahmanicaJ influence is also indicated by 
certain ancient place names ^ of both Upper and Lower Burma. 
Such a name is Bissunomyo, which is equivalent to Vi§nupura 
or the city of Fis^u. The name was in ancient times 
applied to old Prome or Hmawza which had obviously been 
a centre of Visnuite influences. The tradition of the founda- 
tion of the ancient city of Prome as contained in the Mahaya- 
zawin, a late Burmese chronicle, is associated with Vi^nu and 
and his vdhana, Garuda, as also with Ca‘>^i and Paramehara 
equivalent to Durgd and $iva respectively. The Mahayazawin 
does not mention the name of Vism but refers to a The 

name of the is supplied by the great Shwczigdn inscription “ 
which records briefly the story of the foundation of Sisit (or old 
Prome). Old Prome or Hmawza is also referred to as ^ri Kqetra 
(mentioned in early M6n records as Sisit or Srikset) which is 
the sacred name of modern Puri on the opposite side of the 
Bay of Bengal, and is associated with a strong Brahmanical 
tradition. Taungdwin, a town, said to have been founded in 
837 A.D., was called RdmdmH after the name of the epic- 
hero, Rdiiia, who is recognised as one of the ten incarnations 
of Vimu. But the surest proof of the prevalence of Brahma- 
nism in Burma is the archaeological discoveries of Brahma- 
nical gods and temples. Of such discoveries we have, though 
not at all comparable with other parts of South-east Asia, 
an interesting record. Of Hindu temples in ancient Burma, 
we have only one, the Ndt-hlaung kyaung that stand at 
Pagan. The main deity of the shrine is himself, four 

images of whom stand on the four sides of a square obelisk at 
the centre of the vaulted temple. Its walls and niches are adorn- 
ed with stone images of the ten principal and other subsidiary 
incarnations of the main deity.** This temple is most probably 
referred to in a Tamil inscription found at Myinpagan, belong- 
ing paleographically to the 12th century A.D., and purporting 
to record “ gifts by a native of Magiodai/ar pattanaw in Malai- 
mav4alam, i.e., Cranganore in Malabar. His name Sri Kulaie- 
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khara-wimhi stamps him as a devotee of the Vaisnava saint 
KulaSekhara from whose Mukundamdld the opening verse (of 
the inscription) is derived. The recipient of the gift was the 
Vimu temple of NdtzddeM Vinnagara at Pukkam alias Arivatta- 

napura, i.e.. Pagan Ndnddeit Vinnagara means the 

Vifnu temple of those coming from various countries. This 
name shows that the temple, which was situated in the heart 
of the Buddhist country of Burma, had been founded and was 
resorted to by Vaimavas from various parts of the Indian Penin- 
sula.'* 

The existence of a Brahmanical population (mainly Vaisna- 
vite in creed) in Burma at an early period cannot, therefore, 
be doubted. It can easily be surmised that this Brahmanical 
community would have their own gods whom they could worship 
in accordance with their own religious rites. In those localities 
where the Indian element was permanently represented either by 
a more vigorous commercial intercourse or by settlement and 
colonization, it was likely that their gods would have 
permanent habitats there in temples. These temples having 
been usually built of brick gradually fell into decay and finally 
disappeared with the singular exception of the one that is now 
standing at Pagan. But, most of the images which had been once 
enshrined in these temples are now emerging out of the debris of 
ruins of centuries. Thus, at old Hmawza, a locality known in 
ancient times as Bissunamyo, at least three different types of stone 
images of Visnu hsA^e been discovered, one of which belongs to 
the Gth or 7th century A.D.,” along with images of Ganesa, 
Brahmd and other Brahmanical deities. At Mergui in the Tennas- 
serim province images of Fj-wm, Gancki, Hanumdna and Brahmd 
hjive been found.'* Three stone stabs, belonging stylistically 
to about the latter half of the 9th century A.D., have in recent 
years been brought over from ThStofi to the Rangoon Museum. 
Two of these slabs depict in bold relief the Ananta-sayyd episode 
of Vififu and the third represents 3iva with PdrvaU seated by his 
side.'® At Thftton, the walls of a pyramidal stage of a Buddhist 
8 
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pagoda are decorated with rectangular stone panels purporting 
most probably to depict . a Hindu mythological story. Of the 
slabs that still remain, two certainly represent Siva with his 
trident. In Arakan where Brahmanical influence had been 
more pronounced from earlier times, archaeological exploration 
has discovered in recent years images of Durgd, Stirya 

and other Hindu deities. Of these, tho image of Durgd and 
Snrya undoubtedly belong to the late Gupta period, and 
can in no way be dated later than the 8th century A.D. 
Coins and terracotta tablets bearing the Saivite symbol of the 
trident and the representation of the bull Nandi have been found 
in large numbers at Mrobaung and other localities in Arakan as 
well as in other places of both Upper and Lower Burma. Coins 
with the Vaisnavite symbol of a conch-shell are not also 
infrequent. 

The above references do not by any means exhaust the list 
of finds of Brahmanical gods and articles of worship in Burma. 
But these even are sufficient to make us realise that they deserve a 
careful study. And such a study would throw a great deal of light 
on certain fundamental problems in the history of Indo-Burmese 
historical and cultural relations in early times. A detailed 
stylistic comparison with similar images in India would enable us 
to determine approximately the age in which historical relations 
between India and Burma became definitely established, and 
also the period during which the Brahmanical element came and 
continued to exert an appreciable influence in the Peninsula. 
It would also indicate from which part or parts of India the 
Indian colonists of Burma were derived. 

A comparative study of Brahmanical influence in Burma 
and in other countries of South-east Asia has a still wider inter- 
est. We may notice here one or two points in this connexion. 
Finds of Brahmanical gods in Burma are much less impor- 
tant, both in numbers and types, when compared to ainnilftf 
finds in other sister colonies of the Indian Orient. The natural 
inference would be that Brahmanism played a less significant part 
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in the life of the people in Burma. It is true that certain traces of 
Brahmanical rites and rituals and myths and traditions had come 
to be interwoven into the texture of the social and religious life of 
the country. The attitude of the court as well as of the people 
towards the Brahmanical population and their gods was one of 
utmost religious toleration (otherwise Hindu temples could never 
have been erected), and Brahmanism was allowed to exist side 
by side with Buddhism which had an overwhelming following, 
and was the religion of the State and of the people. Naturally 
enough, the followers of the latter religion did not altogether 
escape from the influence of the former. Yet it must be recog- 
nised that this influence remained mainly superficial and did 
hardly affect the cultural life of the people at large. 

Why did Brahmanism fail to exert a stronger influence and 
touch the soul of the people deeper in Burma, as it had succeeded 
in doing in Java or Sumatra, or in other parts of Indo-China, 
for example, in Campa and Kamboj ? Here it is only possible 
to suggest a tentative suggestion for consideration. It should 
be remembered that everywhere in the Indian colonies in the 
South-east, with the one exception of Burma, it was the Northern 
OK Mahdydm formof Buddhism that had any following. It should 
also be remembered that Mahdydna Buddhism in its ceremonial 
aspeet and in its attitude towards gods and deities had great 
affinities with Brahmanism. Both had a multitude of gods and 
goddesses and in certain ritualistic aspects they differed but little. 
It is this resemblance which made it possible for Brahmanism 
to exert a powerful influence on the followers of the Mahdydna 
form of Buddhism. The gods belonging to both could mix 
freely as the two pantheons were not separated by any marked 
difference in principle or practice. The Hinaydna form, on 
the other hand, had no pantheon at all, and it was definitely 
opposed to the very idea of gods and goddesses. This made it 
impossible for Hinayanism to accommodate Brahmanism 
within its fold. In Burma it tolerated Brahmanical rituals and 
ceremonials presided over by Brrffewoi^priests, but never allowed 
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BraJimanical gods to trespass within its own sacred 
precincts. Burma was not thus a congenial soil for the iJiopaga- 
tion of the Brahmanical faith. One indirect result was that 
there were no new converts into Brahmanism, so that the 
Brahmanical population remained a separate and isolated 
community from the very beginning, and was tolerated as such 
by the much more numerous Buddhist population. 

This, however, does not minimise the importance of the 
study of the Brahmanical gods in Burma. Apart from the 
historical interest, a close study is likely to furnish types and 
forms that are at present unknown in Indian Iconography, 
which are unique local renderings of Indian originals and which 
give expression to new artistic impulses independent of 
orthodox traditions, or which follow a different set of artistic 
canons yet unknown to us. In any case, such a study is certain 
to advance our knowledge of Indian Art and Iconography. 
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Vis^iru OR NauAyana 

Vist^u is the second but the most ancient and popular deity 
of the Hindu Triad. In India, South and North, he is 
worshipped in every house as a family deity, and at all auspicious 
occasions as well. Tradition has set forth that in his Trivikrama 
incarnation he placed one foot on the Bhuloku or the earth-world, 
another on the Antarik^aloka or the mid-world between heaven 
and earth, and a third on the Pdtdlaloka or the netlier- world ; the 
three worlds were thus entirely conquered. And what is recorded 
in tradition is, as it were, translated in actual history of the 
life and career of the god. One of the deities that was earliest 
to be elaborated in the Brahraanical pantheon, Visnu early came 
to be recognised in Northern India as the most important god, 
and, then gradually in the South, as only next to iSim. But 
his third stride was yet to be placed, and that beyond the seas in 
the Indian colonies of Java and Sumatra, Campa, and Kamboj, 
as well as in Siam, and, as we shall see, in Burma too, a country 
professedly Buddhist in religion. Thus, in Campa, Vianu was 
known in various names such as Ndrdyam, Hari, Govuida, 
etc. Stories referring to his churning of the ocean, his raising of 
the world by his two hands, and the like are often-times men- 
tioned in inscriptions; and, as in India, bis different incarnations 
probably claimed greater homage than the god himself. In 
Kamboj, he was known as Hari, Acyuta, Ndrdyam, 
Upendra, Vdstideva, Ke^ava, Murdri, etc. ; his consort Lakmi 
or 3ri too was known and received her share of worship. 
Though he could not claim a very large following as did Siva, 
he is, nevertheless, often mentioned in inscriptions and his images 
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too were widely worshipped. In Siam, where Brahmanism 
preceded Buddhism, place names such as Ban Phra Narai (village 
of Fis 9 w)or Khas iVarat (mountain of Vimu) still point to a strong 
and early Famiava tradition that had once been current in the 
Peninsula. But more exact are the finds of Vutiu images, Vhf!M 
often on the back of Garwla or with Lak^mi. Buddha is also often 
included as one of his ten avatdras. In Java he was still more 
popular. Her kings have aspired to attain the position of Vi^tfu 
himself and have not unoften identified themselves with him. 
Temples have been dedicated to him, in inscriptions honourable 
mention has been made of him, and one of his ten avatdras — 
Rdma — had been most popularly known. The Hdmdyana as 
well as the Krs^dyatui have been translated in stone on the Avails 
of Pramhanam and Panataram temples. No less popular is Visnu 
himself with his Garu4a. 

But little is known of his position in Burma. Stray finds 
of Vaisnavite images in the Peninsula are things of common 
knowledge ; but the history of his penetration thereto, the extent 
and character of his influence and the variety of his forms are 
but very poorly known. Prints of his third stride in Burma are 
yet to be traced. 

The earliest Vaisiiara tradition in Burma is connected with 
Hmawza or old Prome, one of the oldest seat of kingship 
in Burma. The city is said to have been founded by a J^si 
whose name the Burmese Chronicles have failed to take 
into notice., Mahayazavoin, the Burmese text that describes the 
foundation of the city states that the Rsi who presided over 
the function was helped by six other divines — Gavampati, Indra, 
Nd(ja, Garuda, Gandi and Paramehara. Now Gavampati, 
Indra and Ndga, or a Ndgardja, have often been incorporated in 
Burmese legendary history in connection with the foundation 
of cities or erection of temples, obviously without having 
any actual historical significance. But the legend helps us un- 
doubtedly to assume that a strong Indian element with all its 
traditions of town-planning and temple-building had been at work 
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at the bottom of all such traditions and their actual translation in 
monuments. Gavampati, who is represented in Mdn records as the 
son of the Lord Buddha, has rightly been styled as the “ patron 
saint of the M6ns ” as well as the “patron saint of Pagan,” and 
is evidently a creation of the legendary imagination of the M6ns. 
Indra is the king of the devas who must invariably be present at 
all important functions. The Ndga mentioned in the Mahayazwin 
is certainly Katdkarmmandgardfa mentioned in Mdn records as 
having assisted in the foundation of the city of Sisit or Srt- 
ksetra (old Prome). Oaruda is the mythical bird who has 
the proud privilege of being the vdhana of Vififu. Gandi is 
KdHi or Kardli or the Devt, the wife of Sim who is mentioned 
here in the Mahayazawin as Paramehara. The Mahaya- 
zawin tradition is most probably an adaptation from early 
Taking records, but in becoming so it has retained only the 
epithet — Rsi — of the founder of the city, but has failed to men- 
tion the name of the That this was Visnti is evident 

from the early Mdn lithic records in most of which the story of 
the foundation of Sisit or Sriksetra is given in more or less 
detail. Let us quote from the Great inscription of the Shwezi- 
gdn Pagoda* 

“ The Lord Buddha smiled and Ananda asked the cause of 

• this smile ; and the Lord spoke unto Ananda — 
Ananda, hereafter a sage named Bisnu, great in super- 
natural power, great in glory, possessing the five tran- 
scendental faculties, together with my son Gavampati, 
md king Indra and Bissukarmmadevaput (putra) and 
Katakarmmandgardja, shall build a city called Sisit 
{Srik§etra).” 

Then again — “ After the sage Bisnu has built the city of 
Sisit, he shall depart from thence (and) in the city of 
Arimaddanapura (Pagan) he shall become king i§ri 
Tribhuvandditya dhammardja, etc., etc.” 

It is thus evident that the J^si is Fisnu who is considered 
to have founded the city of old Prome. The Mdn records include 
3 
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one Bissukarmmadevaput — son of VUmkarmd, the divine archi* 
tect, — as one who was destined to assist in the foundation of 
Sriksetra (old Prome), but excludes Garuda, Gaffdi and Para- 
me&vara mentioned in the Mahdyazawin. 

An important corroboration of this tradition is found in the 
fact that old Prome or Hmawxa was known in ancient times 
as Bissunamyo — an equivalent of Vi^ifupura, that is, the city of 
Vi^^v — which undoubtedly points to some sort of Visnuite 
influence having been at work at this old royal city of Lower 
Burma.® Apart from this, important finds have been made 
here at Hmawza of images that are distinctly Visnuite in 
character. But before we turn to these images and to other 
icons of Vi§tfu found at different localities of Burma, it is 
interesting to see how and to what extent Fimu has been able 
to penetrate into the tangle of traditional legendary history of 
Burma. For our purpose, we are here concerned with a king 
around whom has grown up a long series of more or less legendary 
accounts in Burmese traditional history. 

Kyanzittha, son of Anawratha, is the second important king 
of Pagan, Avho, as seen through the veil of tradition, is a fan- 
tastic hero of fairy tales. But, ‘ in his own inscriptions, with 
their strong ecclesiastical flavouring he is presented as a grave and 
religious, but quite human' monarch, taking a deep interest in 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of his people and actively 
contibuting to that by his piety and good works.’ In almost all 
the early M6n records which, in most cases, relate to his reign 
and achievements, he is invariably styled as Tribhuvandditya 
dhammardja, a title distinctly Sanskritic in character. A long 
birth-legend forms the introduction and framework of most of 
these records, just referred to. The legend refers to successive 
re-births of king Kyanzittha— a fact confessedly Buddhist in 
colour and spirit. Thus, the Great Inscription of the Shwezigdn 
Pagoda, Pagan,'* states : 

“It was once upon a time when the Lord Buddha was 
dwelling in the Jetavanavihdra that the Lord Buddha 
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saw that which was to come (to pass) thereafter for 
the advancement of the Lord Buddha’s religion 
(namely) the coming of king Tribhuvanddihja 
dhammardja in the city of Arimaddanapura, when a 
thousand six hundred and thirty years should have 
elasped after the Lord Buddha’s attaining Pannirattwa. 
And consequently the Lord smiled ’ ’ 

The Lord Anan (i.e., Ananda) who was preseiit, asked the 
reason of this smile. ‘What reason (was there) that 
my Lord smiled thus?’ (Buddha replied) *Anan, 
hereafter a sage named Bisnu great in supernatural 
power, great in glory, possessing the five trans- 
cendental faculties, together with my son Gavam- 
paii and king ln{dra) and Bissukarmmadevaput and 
Katalcarmmandgardja shall build a city called Sisit 
{Srik^etra or old Prome). After that, the sage Bisnu 
departing from thence shall go up to Brahmalok (and) 
departing from Brahmalok shall come to be born in 
the city of Arimaddanapura (and) shall bear the 
name of king 3ri Trihhuvandditya dhammardja (and) 
shall uphold my religion.’ Thus did the Lord 
Buddha tell the reason of that smile to the Lord Anan 
(or Ananda) . 

“At that time Lord Gavampati hearing the explanation 
of the Lord Buddha, did obeisance to the Lord Buddha; 
and then in order to elucidate the Lord Buddha’s 
statement, questioned (him) thus : ‘My Lord, did my 
Lord truly say that thereafter a sage named Bisnu 
together with me shall build the city of Sisit?' ’’ 

‘Truly Gavampati, thus (it is). TJie sage Bisnu shall 
build (it) together with thee. Therefore, Gavampati, 
go then to king In{drd) and speak unto him thus ; 
“0 King of devas ! Receive with deference the saying 
of the Lord Buddha : (to wit that) the sage named 
Bisnu who is great in supernatural power (and) glorj, 
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together with me shall build the city of Sisit. At that 
time, in all the (good) works of the sage Bisnu, do go 
and bestir thyself.” After the sage Bisnu has built the 
city of Sisit, he shall depart from thence (and) in the 
city of Arimaddanapura, he shall become king Sri Tri- 
bhuvandditya dhammardja (and) shall uphold the reli- 
gion of the Buddha. ” ® 

But a different version of this birth-legend relating to Sri 
Tribhuvandditya dhammardja is given in the Myakan inscrip- 
tion of Myinpagan, Pagan, as also in two other inscriptions. * 
The Myakan inscription states : 

” At the time when life (lasted ?) for twenty thousand years 
the Lord Buddha Kassapa came into existence in this 
world and found a resting place at the city of Benares 
and there dwelt in the Isipatanamigaddvamahdvihdra. 
At that time our Lord, this (present) king of the Law, 

was a wealthy man Having lived to the term of 

his life (he) departed from thence (and) came into 

existence in a family of kings in the city of Patna 

(There) carrying out the ten duties of a king and 
after living to the term of his life, (he) departed from 
thence (and) came into existence in the family of King 
Rama in the city of Oudh. (There too) after having 
lived to the term of his life, (he) departed from thence ; 
and in the time of the coming of our Lord the Buddha 

Sdkyamuni, he was the sage Bisnu who dwelt 

upon a silver (mountain ?) named Kalasaparvata.... 

Here, the thread of story, as recorded in the Great 
ShtoezigSn inscription, is taken up, and the Myakan inscription 
goes on to relate what is more elaborately recorded in the 
ShwezigSn record, i.e., the prophecy of Buddha to the effect that 
the sage Bisnu together with Gavampati, Indra, Bissukarmma- 
devaput Katakarmmandgardja shall build the city of Sisit, and 
theOi from thence shall go into existence in Brahmaloka, and 
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then again a thousand six hundred and thirty years after 
the Buddha’s parinirvdna shall become king of the Law in the 
city of Arimaddanapura and bear the name of iSri Trihhuvand- 
ditya dhammardja. 

We thus get the birth-legend in two versions. According 
to the first version which is shorter but more elaborate than the 
second, king ^ri Tribhuvandditya Dharmmardja Kyanzittha is 
presented as having been in one of his earlier incarnations the 
sage Vism himself who lived contemporaneously with the Buddha. 
Aaiording to the second version, which prefaces the Visnu epi- 
sode by three of the king’s still earlier existences, the king is 
presented as having been a wealthy and pious man living at 
Benares in Buddha Kassapa’s time. In his next incarnation, he 
was born in the family of the kings of Patna, and in the third, 
in the royal house of the R4ma dynasty of Oudh. Next in the 
time of the Buddha iSdkyamuni, he was a sage named VitffH. 
There is an amount of difference in the two versions ; but one thing 
is common to both, namely, that the king was in one of his 
previous births a sage named Vistiu. It is, therefore, obvious 
that he wanted to claim his identity with Visnu, and this is cer- 
tainly significant in view of the fact that Kyanzittha himself 
was a devout Buddhist initiated into the religion by his master 
ShJb Arahan, and the records of his reign are frankly Buddhist 
in spirit and colour. Secondly, tradition, even then, was in- 
cessant in telling that Sisit or old Prome was built by Visnu him- 
self. Thirdly, Vistiu was considered not as a god but as a sage 
who was living contemporaneously with the Buddha himself, and 
it is evident from the fact noted above that the sage Visif,u held 
a position in Burma inferior to that of the Buddha, for, Kyanzittha 
dared not claim his identity with the great spiritual Lord of the 
creed he professed, but satisfied himself by identifying him as an 
incarnation of the sage Vifnu. In India, by the 11th and 12th 
centuries to which! period our records belong, the Buddha had 
jilready come to be incorporated in the Brahmanical pantheon as 
one of the incarnations of Vism ; and hence occupy a position 
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subordinate to that of Vismi. But there seems to have 
been an inverted process ini Burma, for here himself 

(and not the Buddha) did come to occupy a subordinate position. 
This was only natural, for Burma was professedly Buddhist 
all the time, while in India Buddhism had come to be supplanted 
by neo-Brahmanism of the JPurdnas. 

ViswM as seems also to have been known to the 

Hindu colonists of Burma. Even a casual reader of the early Mon 
records would be able to observe that Brdhmanas are often mention- 
ed in them as taking part as priests in all religious ceremonies of 
the court. This is not at all to be surprised at, for, from Burma 
to Gampa, as well as in Java, Sumatra and Bali, the Brdhmanas 
always played an active and influential part in the courts, no mat- 
ter whether the religion was Brahmanism or Buddhism. Those 
Brdhmanas in the Buddhist courts of Burma were evidently wor- 
shippers of Visnu, mentioned in the inscriptions as Nardyaifa^ 
The inscription found near the Tharaba gate, Pagan,® a record 
detailing an elaborate ceremonial attending the building of a five- 
fold pavilion (Pahcaprdsdda) in connection, as alleged, with king 
Kyanzittha's royal anointment, has numerous references to 
Brdhmanas who are constantly engaged in bringing water of 
lustration in vessels of gold, silver, brass and earthen ware and 
who are invariably mentioned as having worshipped Ndrdyana 
before they were required to perform any priestly duty. Thus : 

“ (At) all these seventeen places they {Brdhmana astrologers) 
made a decoration of plantains and adorned with young 
plantains (and) sugarcane (and set ?) water (in) 
vessels of gold (and) silver (and) water (in) conch-shells 
wherein (they) put cleaned rice (and) duhhd grass, (and) 
spread mats, (with) golden flowers, altar oblations and 
altar candles. Having (arranged them?) they made in 
honour of Ndrdyana, a decoration of plantains (called) 
“ ox nose ” adorned with young plantains (and) sugar- 
cane (and) within it (set) boiled rice in cup-shaped 
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vessels with candles stuck in it, Cand) altar oblations, 

(and) they (brought?) water (in) vessels of gold 

(and) silver, spread mats (and) offered golden flowers 

(and altar candles?). Then the Brdhmatia astrologers 

worshipped Ndrdyana. At the auspicious time 

godhdli (being) lagna, the expert Brdhmam astrologers 
bathed the side pillars, the yas pillars, etc. etc. ” '* 

And again “The expert Brdhniana astrologers 

wore loin cloths, ftukhoy cindraw (and) sukhoy tilar, 
with kucom skirts of white. Then they went and 
worshipped Ndrdyana. (At) all the ten points they 
made deexjrations of plantains (and) altar oblations ; 
water (in) vessels of gold and silver, (and) water in 
conch-shells wherein (they) put cleaned rice (and) duhbd 
grass, they arranged near by.” 

This ceremonial is again and again detailed in the inscrip- 
tion and almost invariably in the same form. The worship of 
Ndrdyaya seems thus to have been in vogue with its peculiarly 
Brahmanical ritual and it was not only tolerated by the Buddhist 
court and people, but, as it seems from the context of the in- 
scription, was also considered as an indispensable item of all 
court ceremonies. 

• This mention of Ndrdy ana-worship most probably refers to 
the worship of Ndrdyaya-Sild. “ The. context of the inscription 
as well as repeated mention of the worship of the god seem to 
point to the fact that the god was almost in daily worship by 
the Brdhmanas. But nowhere is it given to understand that 
any image of the god was ever made and worshipped. Had it 
been so, it would have been possible for us to discover more 
images of the god than have hitherto been found at Pagan where 
the inscription has been discovered and of which place the record 
gives us the story. The only vestiges of Visnu worship in Pagan 
are the remains of a temple known locally as Nat-hlaung kyaung, 
in which there were once housed images of the ten avatdras 
of Fi?9U and of the god himself. Stray finds have also been 
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made of bronze Vi§ifu images, but the mention of Ndrdyaffa in 
the above record does not seem to point to these bronze or stone 
images, or to any Vi^m temple. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Ndrdyatfa'&ild was and still is the most 
important object of daily worship in every orthodox Brdhmana 
house in Northern and Southern India; and it is probable that 
the god was likewise worshipped by the emigrant Brdkmmas 
also, especially on the eve of their performing any priestly duty. 

Images. 

We have already noticed the association of a strong Visnuite 
tradition with Hraawza or old Proine. Here have been un- 
earthed several Visnuite images that are most probably the 
oldest in Burma. We have here to consider three important 
slabs’* — all housed at present in the Phongyi kyaung museum 
near the Hmawza Railway Station — representing three different 
types of the god. 

The first (fig. 2) is a rectangular slab of soft sand-stone 
carved out in comparatively bold relief representing two figures 
standing side by side but apart from one another. The figure 
in the right is one of Visnu standing on a Garuda with its tail 
and wings outstretched, a fact very ably represented on the slab 
with a touch of abstract naturalism. The head and portions of 
the neck of the human bust of the bird have been lost, but what 
remains is sufficient to guarantee that the animal represented 
is nothing but a Garuda, the celebrated carrier of Vif^u. To 
the left of Ftsnu on a full-blown double-petalled lotus, re- 
presented no doubt in a somewhat abstract manner, stands 
Laksmt, the consort of Vi9>}U. It is most unfortunate that the 
upper portion of the slab has been damaged to such an extent 
that both the figures have lost their heads, and Vi^nu his 
upper right hand in addition. Otherwise the figures are very 
well-preserved and even the details can easily be read. The 
god has four hands, the attribute in the upper right is lost^ 
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the lower right which is raised up to the chest holds a round 
object, evidently a vilva or mdtulinga fruit; the upper loft, so 
far as discernible on the stone, holds the cakra (wheel) and the 
lower left the gadd (mace) — unlike, indeed, the type generally 
held by the god. The goddess has two hands, the right one 
which is raised up to the shoulders holds, as it seems, a bunch 
of lotus stems, and the left hangs lightly downwards. The 
sculpture from iconographic point of view is important in more 
than one respect. First, the holding of a vilva or indtulinga 
fruit — an attribute of Siva and Lakfmi — by Visi^u is undoubtedly 
quite unique; it is never the custom in India ; in the colonies 
we have yet scarcely any similar instance, nor have we any 
such reference in any known version of texts on Pratimd~ 
laksamtn. If it is a vilva, it is likely that the attribute associated 
with Laksmi has here come to be transposed to become an attribute 
of haksmt’s Lord Visnu. Secondly, the position of the gadd or the 
mace held in the left lower hand is also somewhat peculiar ; 
it is generally held in the hand with all the five fingers 
with its stout bottom directed upwards and tapering top down- 
wards ; in other instances, the hand is placed on the top of the 
gadd which rests on the floor. “ But here it is held at the neck 
with its stout bottom hanging downwards but not resting on 
the ground. But apart from these attributes the sculpture has 
other interesting iconographic features. Neither in India nor in 
the colonies we have knowledge of any such image as the 
present one where Visnu and Laksmi stand side by side. 
Images of Krs^a and Rukmini or of Lakqmi with Visnu 
in his Narasiifliha or Vardha incarnation “ are frequent- 
ly seen, but with his consort Lak§mi standing 

side by side on their respective vdhanas is indeed very rare ; 
we scarcely know of any such example. « We have no doubt 
references to Lak§mi‘Ndrdyari,a images in Pratimd-laksaijam 
text ; e.g., in the Viivakarma-Sdstram we have : — 

“ Lak§ml-NArdyai).au kiryyau aattiyuktau divyarApinau 
Dak^iyatihd vibhor-mArtiT-lakfmi-mArti8-tu v&matal^ | 

4 
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DalcBiriah ka^thalagno*Byd vdmo haatas-aarojabhrt 
Vibhor-vdmaharo lakamydfy hukqxbhdga-athitdfy aadd^** 

In the RUpaman^o^nam^ we read : — 

“ Ubhau ca dvibhujau kuryydhlakaniini Ndrdyarid-iritam 
Daivani iaatraih avakxyaiica Garudopan aamaihiiam | 

Dakainab kanthalagno'aijd vdmo hadtaa-aarojadJirk 
Vibhor-vdmakaro laksmydb kukaibhagalyathitah aaddt** 

Thus, according to the Visvakarma-3dstram, Visnu should 
be represented to the right of Ldksmi whose left hand should hold 
a lotus and the right wind round the neck of her consort ; whereas 
the left hand of the god himself should stretcli to the left armpit 
of Laksmi. The attribute or function of the right hand of the god 
is not mentioned; but it is necessary to present the vdhana as well 
as the two other attributes iaiikha and cakra as two dyudha- 
purusas ( kartavyarp, vdhanaip devddhobhdgagarp eadd; and, 
dankha-cakradharau tasya dvau kdryyau purusau purah). 
The Rdpamandanam explicitly says that the deities should 
have only two hands each, that Visnu should stand upon his 
vdhana Garuda, that Laksmi should embrace his lord by winding 
her right hand round his neck and hold in her left a lotus, 
and that Vifnu should stretch his left hand up to the armpit 
of his consort. The two versions are almost similar, but at is 
interesting to see how the present icon deviates from all knovra 
texts. The god, instead of having two, has four hands and the 
goddess, who was two hands only, does hold the lotus in 
her right, not in the left. She does not wind her right 
hand round the neck of Vi§nu, nor does Fisnu stretch his left 
to her armpit. This is not all. A further point of departure 
from Indian icons is the fact that the god and the goddess, both 
standing, have been given equal importance, their height is 
almost the same, and though they do not stand on the same 
plane, it is easily seen that the goddess has not been subordinated 
to the god which is generally the practice in India. The one fao 
tpr alone which attaches greater importance to the god is his four 
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hands, while Lak§mi has got only two. These deviations can only 
be accounted for when it is said that the Indian colonists of the 
Peninsula had either followed a different textual version yet 
unknown; or, colonists as they were, they had been less bound 
down by textual canons than their less fortunate brethren at 
home. That was why they could easily evolve new forms and 
types out of their imagination unhampered by any tradition. 

The second important piece of icon from Hmawza (fig. 3) 
is also one of Visnu, standing on his Garufla and represented on a 
stone slab having the form of an isosceles triangle.^ The stone is 
about sixteen inches high and about a foot wide at the base. 
The material is a poor kind of very soft porous sand-stone, and 
the workmanship is rough and clumsy. It is the product of an 
entirely local school of art which finds expression not only in 
the typical cut of the face and the simple, almost foolish, smile 
on the two lips, but most remarkably in the dress the god wears. 
He stands on his vdhana Garuda with two heavy outstretched 
wings, the left of which alone remains ; it is, therefore, difficult 
to decide whether the bird was represented with a human face 
and bust as in the mediaeval sculptures of Eastern and Southern 
India, or with those more realistic features of a bird as in Indian 
colonial art. But what remains on the stone, seems to favour 
the former assumption, namely, that the bird represented is 
really an animal with a human bust and a bird-like lower 
portion almost exactly as in Indian art. In the present case 
the wings of the bird have not been so elaborately and so realisti- 
cally portrayed as in the one discussed above ; rather they are 
done in a more abstract manner and are meant as if to represent 
the leafy branches of a tree ; yet there is sufficient to show that the 
artist knew liis subject well but failed to give an artistic expression 
to it. The god has four hands ; the two upper raised upwards 
hold the cdkra and Sankha and the two lower hold again 
a vUva or mdtuUnga fruit and the gadd respectively. He is 
elaborately decorated with ornaments having wristlets, armlets 
and a richly carved keydra round his neck ; the head-dress which 
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must have been an elaborate one is, unfortunately enough, 
broken, but it is most likely that it was of the kind so often seen 
in Burmese sculptures where it is invariably associated with all im- 
portant personages and divinities. We are accustomed to see in 
India and in the colonies Visnu as riding or seated crossed>legged 
on his vdhana ; Vi0u standing on Garuda is rare ; in fact, such re- 
presentations are hardly seen. It is most interesting that the type 
has up till now been found in Burma alone, and that in more than 
one example. In Java the famous Airlanga-V isnu statue” is, in 
fact, represented as seated, though it gives the impression of an 
erect figure. But it may be recognised, it seems, that in the 
colonies, there is a general tendency to represent the gods as 
standing, rather than as seated, on their vdhanas, specially when 
their vdhanas are birds. A parallel instance in point is the 
famous Skanda or Kdrtikeya image ” of Mys6n in Campa standing 
erect on his vdhana, the peacock. This gives us, it seems, 
a glimpse into the imagination of the colonial artists — an imagina- 
tion that seems to have liked to unravel itself in comparatively 
more effective dramatic poses and situations and, therefore, less 
traditional and conventional, though the execution was not 
always up to it. The Airlahga-Visnu statue, just referred to, 
though really seated, gives, in fact, the impression, as we have 
said, of an erect figure and the pose of the god, more so of .the 
Garuda, is most dramatic. 

We now turn to the third important Visnuite sculpture 
from Hmawza.* Apparently it is a plastic 
representation of the well-known mythology of Se^a or Ananta- 

* This, and the image just described were discovered at a village 
named Kalagang6n near Hmawza. Here have recently been discovered 
a few fragments of a Hindu sculpture or of perhaps several such sculp- 

turesi but, unfortunately, most of them are too small to admit of any 

identification.” (An. Rep., A. 8. India, 1926-27, p. 182.) Near this 
village there was a mound called Kfain-bha-g6n in the course of excava- 
tion of which was discovered a hand carved in standstone, and holding 
a conch which had probably belonged to an image of T'tfpu. {Ibid, 
p. 171£f.) 
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Saydna Vwiu (fig. 4). It is the most important of the reclin- 
ing forms of Vwiu who is here supposed to sleep on the coils 
of the serpent Ananta that shields the head of the god of gods 
under its five or seven hoods. By the side of the serpent couch 
near the feet of Vimu is often represented the kneeling figure 
of Lakfmi in a worshipping attitude (o/. Plate XXX f, G. Rao’s 
Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part 1), or the seated figure of Bhtlmi 
devt or Ldksmt (cf, Plate XXXII, G. Rao, ibid,) who holds 
the right foot of the god in her hands. He is said to have two 
or four hands and from his navel springs a lotus stalk with a 
full blossomed lotus flower on which Brahmd is comfortably seated. 
Brahmd, Siva and Indra arc also sometimes represented as subsi- 
diary deities ; and Jaya and Vijaya as two attendants. The 
attributes of the god arc represented in their own form or as 
personified. 

In the present example from Hmawza, the god is represent- 
ed as lying straight with his two legs crossed at the ankles. 
The head with the usual head-dress rests on a higher plane and 
the body stretches not on the coils of a serpent but, so far as it 
seems, on a lotus couch that rests on a makara the head of which 
is clearly visible on the left corner at the bottom of the slab. 
This is peculiarly interesting, for we have not yet been able to 
discover any sculpture or text where the reclining Vi^nu is ever 
represented as having any association with makara. The usual 
practice, as we have already seen, is to represent him as reclining 
directly on the serpent Ananta. It is, therefore, striking, and 
can only be accounted for by assuming that the colonial artists 
either followed a text which is yet unknown to us or that they 
misinterpreted the whole story as known in India. This will be 
more evident from the fact that from Visitu's navel rises 
not one single lotus-stalk but three such stalks with 
three full-blown lotuses on which are seated the three gods 
of the Hindu Trinity — Vijritt, the main deity, with his four 
hands holding the different attributes (the right lower which is 
raised up to the chest holds again a vUva or mdtulinga fruit), is 
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seated at the centre; he is flanked by Brdhmd to the right and 
Siva to the left. The latter, as usual in In dia, is generally seat- 
ed by the side of Visnu as in an example from Mahavalipuram, 
or as mounting his bull Nandi in the air as in another from 
Deogarh. Brahmd is here, as elsewhere, seated cross-legged 
on the lotus rising from the navel of Viviu . He has four hands, 
the two lower joined in the anjali pose, and is endowed, as usual, 
with four heads — three of which are actually represented — 
crowned over with his peculiar jatd-mukuta. All these three 
figures, separately haloed by lotus petal designs, are meant 
to hold equal status, subordinate only to the main deity — 
Fi#ntt, who is here represented as reclining. The figures are 
dressed up to the knees and have usual ornaments in the ears, 
arms, ankles, neck and waist. The position of the right legs 
of the seated figures of Visnu and Siva as well as that of the 
two legs of the reclining figure are interesting. In the former 
case, it is raised upwards, while in the latter they are crossed. 
An almost similar position of the two legs of reclining Visnu may 
he seen in the Yogasaydnamdrti relief from Aihole, illustrated 
on Plate XXXIII of Kao’s Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part I. 

Two similar sculptures (figs. 5 and 6) from the iconographic 
point of view are known from ThAtofi or ancient Kammanna- 
desa, the land par excdl^Hcc of the Talaings. Unlike the two 
sculptures from Hmawza just discussed above, these are carved 
out in bold and round relief on comparatively hard reddish sand- 
stone and are frankly works, not of local Burman craftsmen, 
but of Indian colonial artists. Their general features and 
ornaments as well as the form and spirit that find ex- 
pression in them are undoubtedly Indian. The aristic and 
historical interest of these sculptures, which we shall discuss 
later on, are far more than one can possibly imagine. They are 
by far the most interesting specimens which bring out in more 
prominent relief the relation of a particular school of the 
colonial art of Burma with a contemporary Indian school of art 
on this side of the Bay of Bengal. But here we must content 
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ourselves with a study of them from the iconographic point of 
view alone. 

The two slabs measure 3^' X 1' 10" and 4^' X 3' respec- 
tively. The smaller one (fig. 6) which is a rectangular slab 
rounded olf at the top represents at the bottom the reposing or 
aBydmmUrti of Vimu. His legs are crossed as in the example 
from Hmawza but in a more easy and flexible manner, and his 
four hands hold their respective attributes — the two upper which 
lie flat and reach up to the shoulder seem to hold the cakra 
(discus) and &ankha (conch-shell) respectively, while the lower 
right placed upon the lower chest holds a round object, most 
probably a vilva or mdtuUnga fruit ; the lower left, placed 
alongside the thigh, holds something that is difficult to be 
recognised. His clothes reach up to the knee and he wears 
ornaments that are frankly Indian — round the wrists, ankles, 
waist and neck. The head-dress which consists of triangular 
lobes pointing upwards had already come to be well familiarised 
in the medimval sculptures of the Eastern School. The three 
lotus stalks supposed to have sprung from the navel of the god 
arc actually carved out on the stela itself and are represented as 
having risen from the back of the lying figure. Upon the 
petals of the three lotus stalks are seated in padmdsana 
three divinities, Brahmd, Vi^tjLu and Siva ; at the top of them 
are represented throe stele, the middle one being more pro- 
minent than the other two, signifying obviously the more 
prominent position of Vimu who is seated just below. Brahmd 
seated to the right is represented with three heads with his 
usual head-dress, ornaments and clothes that reach up almost 
to the anklet. His right hand is raised up to the chest and 
the left rests upon his left knee. Siva seated to the left 
holds in his right hand raised up to the chest probably the 
mdtulinga fruit and in his left raised up to the shoulder the 
triJdl or the trident. Vi§nu who is seated in the middle 
holds in his upper right the cakra and in the corresponding left 
the ^ankha. The right lower seems to have been represented 
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in the jUdna-mudrd pose and the lower left is unfortunately 
mutilated. The description thus detailed would at once warrant 
us to conclude that it is a representation of the well-known 
AnantaSayyd episode of Visnu. But we are for once put 
into doubt for missing the coils of the serpent Ananta on which 
he is supposed to lie ; there is not even any suggestion of 
them. The whole slab is in a fair state of preservation, 

and the figures are all carved in bold and round relief, the 

details are all elaborately shown, and had the coils of the 

serpent been actually represented, we have no reason to miss 
them. It seems that the artist probably satisfied himself 
by scratching down on the slab, the outlines alone of the five 
heads of the serpent which are seen at the top of the head-dress 
as an ornamental aureole. 

Almost exactly of the same iconographic peculiarities is 
the larger slab from Th&ton (fig, 6). It represents the same 
episode, the Anantasayyd scene of Visnu who, here too, is 
seen lying in a reposing attitude with his legs crossed and 

his upper two hands holding the §ahkha and the padma res- 
pectively. The whole slab is badly damaged and the details 
are difficult to be mcde out. Yet the coils of the serpent seem 
here to have been represented, and the five hoods above the 
head-dress are more prominently shown. There is also an 
attempt at realism in the representation of water which is 
suggested by crowded lotus leaves, lotus stems and buds in 
the midst of which the god rests on the serpent. The same 
sense of realism is also noticeable in the fact that the main 
lotus stalk is here shown to have really sprung from the navel. 
It winds upwards to a point where it becomes three different 
stalks with three full-blown lotuses on which are again seated 
Brahmd, Visnu and Siva with three stele at their back. Vis^u 
in the middle is seated cross-legged, but the two other divinities 
have their right legs raised upwards with the palm resting on 
the ground. It should be noticed that the stela at the back of 
Visnu, though much broken off, is higher and more prominent 
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than those of Brahmd and Siva, signifying no doubt the superior 
position of Fisnu in the Brahmanical Trinity. 

There are two other figures of Fi.snu in the Rangoon 
Museum. One is a small (about 10 X 4 inches) standing 
figure of the god with four hands and with a halo round 
the head which is crowned with a peculiar head-dress. The 
lower left hand holds the (jadd and the right, slightly bent, touches 
the waist. Two more hands did exist, of them the upper left 
seems to have held a pointed lotus bud. The material is soft 
reddish sand-stone, and the sculpture is worked out in bold 
relief. It probably formed part of a temple as a decorative 
figure and stylistically seems to belong to the 9th century 
A. D. The material as well as the style and workmanship of 
the sculpture seem to relate it with the two ThAton sculptures 
described above. 

The second, a standing figure of Visnu, belonging to at 
least four centuries later than the one just discussed, i.e., to 
about the 14th century A. D., was discovered at Mergui but has 
lately been brought over to the Rangoon Museum. The material 
is a piece of rough porous sand-stone g. eyish in colour, and the 
crude and rough workmanship is late South Indian in character. 
The piece is little less than two feet in height, and though the 
figure stands with a stele at the back, it is carved out in compa- 
ratively bold relief though the execution is certainly poor. It 
represents a standing Hindu deity with four hands heavily laden 
with ornaments and crowned over with a peculiar kirUa-mukiita. 
The two legs are covered with anklets almost up to the knee joint, 
and on the two sides of the conical head-dress seem to have 
stretched two locks of matted hair. The two upper hands seem 
to have held the iankha and cakra respectively ; the lower right 
hand seems to be in the ahhayamudrd or protection-affording 
pose, while the lower left is in the varada or boon-conferring pose. 
It is one of the most common sthdnaka-mdrtis of Vimu ; but 
whether it is a yogasthdnaka or hhogasthdnaka-murti it is 
difficult to decide. In the sthdnaJca-mdftis of these two 

0 
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classes the left lower hand is generally made to rest on the left 
hip, whereas, the same hand in the present example is represented 
in the varada pose ; but in other details the icon closely follows 
the South Indian canon. 


The Ndt-hlaung Temple and its Gods. 

Earlier than this, but later in date than the images from 
Hmawza or from Thaton described above, is the group of 
Visnuite sculptures discovered in and belonging to the Ndt- 
hlaung kyaung at Pagan, the only ancient Vimu temple now 
extant in Burma (fig. 1). It is an interesting monument, not so 
much from the viewpoint of architecture, as it is from the view- 
point of history and the cult it represents. “ The name,” says 
Mon. Duroiselle, ” implies that it was built for housing not figures 
of the Buddha, but statues of deities inferior to him; in this case 
Hindu figures.” “ In fact, it is a Visnu temple enshrining in 
the niches of its walls as well as in those of the central obelisk, 
figures of the different incarnations of Visnu and having as its 
principal deity one image of Visnu seated on his vdhana Garuda 
placed in the main sanctum, formed by a large deep niche in the 
middle of the east face of the central obelisk. According to 
tradition it was founded by King Taung Thugyi who lived 
from c. 931-964 A. D., a date loo early for the style of the 
building itself as well as for the style of the sculptures decora- 
ting its walls ; nor is there any epigraphic or literary evidence 
to support so early a date. ” The only mention in Burmese of 
a Hindu temple built at Pagan, is found in a late manuscript 
called Pugan Mro Phura Samon, or Eecord of the Pagan 
Pagodas, where it is said that it was built by King Anaorahta 
after his return from the conquest of Thd-tofi (1067 A. D.). 
This might well be the case, but in the absence of any authori- 
tative corroboration, and in the light of the fact borne out by 
epigraphs'— that Anaorahta was then a very fervent adherent of 
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the Siinhalese form of Southern Buddhism, it is doubtful whether 
this bigoted prince would have gone to the length of building 
a Hindu temple.” Curiously enough, as Mon. Duroiselle has 
already pointed out, there has been discovered an inscription 
recording the erection of a Vi^r^u temple at Pagan. The epi- 
graph purports to say that a Vaisitava saint named Irayiran 
Siriyan, a resident of Magodayarpattanam in Mali Mandalam 
and a disciple of iSri Kulaiekhara “ made a mar\4apa, gave 
a door” in the temple of “ Ndndde^i Vinnagara Alamr at 
Pukam, alias Arivattanapuram. Magodayarpattanam in Mali 
Marj,dalam is Cranganore in Malabar ; Pukam is certainly 
Pugdmd of the Kalydnt inscriptions and Pukhan or Pugan of 
Chinese travellers ; and Arivattanapura is obviously Arimadda- 
napura, another name of the royal city of Pagan. “ Ndnddedi 
Finnagfora means,” says Hultzsch, “the Fts«M temple of those 
coming from various countries. This name shows that the 
temple which was situated in the heart of the Buddhist country 
of Burma had been founded and was resorted to by Vaisy^vas 
from various parts of the Indian Peninsula.” ” As Ndt-hlaung 
kyaung is the only Vaismva temple that is still extant at Pagan, 
and as there is no reference to any other Vai§nava monument of 
this place in literature or inscriptions, it is natural to infer, as 
Moiv Duroiselle has done, that the Ndt-hlaung kyaung is the 
very temple referred to in the Tamil inscription. But from the 
record itself, it is clear that the temple had already existed there 
when the mandapa was made and the ” door was given to it.” 
Hultzsch refers the inscription to the 13th century A.D. on paleo- 
graphic grounds, and as the inscription records the gift of the 
map^^pa and the door — not the erection of the temple itself — ^it 
is a likely assumption that the temple had been built before the 
13th century. It is, therefore, quite likely that the tradition 
contained in the Burmese manuscript referred to above is true ; 
and that Anawrahta, who flourished in the last half of the 11th 
century A. Di, could have well built the temple — a date which 
can in no way be deemed early for the architectural or sculptural 
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style of the temple or of the gods respectively. Anawrahta was 
indeed a fervent adherent of the Siq»halese form of Southern 
Buddhism ; but when we read through the contemporary Mdn 
records, and remember that in the Pagan Court the Brdhmaifas 
played a very prominent part not only in rituals and ceremonies 
of the court but also as court-astrologers, and that these Brdhma- 
i}as who were worshippers of Ndrdyana (Vimu) required a place 
of worship for their own community, we can easily appreciate 
that Anawrahta himself allowed this prerogative to the most 
honoured Brdhmatfa priests of his court who, it may be surmised, 
had approached him with their request and whom the king 
wanted not to displease. 

Prom the traces on the outer walls of the eastern or the 
entrance face of the shrine, as well as from the raised yard in 
front of the temple itself, it seems that there was originally a 
porch or a vestibule which was probably identical with the 
mandapa referred to in the Tamil inscription just discussed. 
But, unfortunately, this porch or maij.dapa which did not form 
part of the original structure has crumbled down to pieces, 
and the foundation only remains. The doorway has a stone 
frame of which the lintel has broken down; and, if our 
surmise can still be pushed, it is this stone-frame door that 
is referred to in the inscription (‘ door was given to it 'X as 
having been made a gift of by the Faisnava saint. The broken 
lintel has now been replaced by a beam of re-inforced concrete. 

In plan, the Ndt-hlaung kyaung is a square raised on 
a pannelled and moulded plinth about five feet high above the 
ground. Like a good number of other temples in Pagan, the 
interior of the square is occupied by the usual perambulatory 
corridor running all round a huge central square masonry structure 
on three faces of which there were originally figures of gods 
standing in niches adorned with pilasters. On the outer 
walls of the square basement there are, as we have already 
noticed, a number of arched niches each of which originally 
contained one stone sculpture. Most of them are now lost : 
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one or two have been carried over to other countries ; and a few 
that still remain in situ aremoreor less badly damaged. In the 
niches of the interior square obelisk there were originally stand- 
ing images of Visiiu of which one is comparatively well- 
preserved. Of the ten outer sculptures that represent the 
ten avatdras of Vi^nu, seven only remain; “ three of the 
four niches on the east side arc empty, the sculptures having 
apparently been removed from them and destroyed by icono- 
clasts; the figures that remain bear visible traces of wilful 
disfiguration.” 

Let us begin by describing the main deity of the temple. 
It has already been noticed that the centre of the interior is 
occupied by a square obelisk. In the middle of the east face 
of this obelisk is a large deep niche where the principal 
figure was once enshrined. The identity of this principal 
figure was long unknown, and up till the first decade of this 
century the image itself was even known as lost. Colonel Yule, 
while visiting Pagan in the last quarter of the century, saw lying 
on the floor of this temple two images,** one standing and an- 
other seated, both of stone. The standing one is an image of 
3iva now housed in the Ananda Museum, Pagan;** while the 
seated one (4 ft. high) is an image of Vimu on his Garuia, 
arid has now found its place in the Berlin Museum.*^ The 
credit is due to Mon. Duroiselle who for the first time asserted 
that the principal figure of the temple should be identified with 
the god now housed in the Berlin Museum,®* and pointed out 
that Col. Yule was wrong in describing this figure as coming 
from the niche above the capital on the left sanctum proper. The 
slab represents the figure of Fisnu seated on a lotus throne 
resting on Garuia (fig. 7). The whole piece of sculpture is 
executed in bold relief; the lotus petals of the seat are shown in 
sharp beautiful curves, the god is seated in padmdsana in a smil- 
ing repose, the carrier-bird Garu4a poses itself as if it were 
about to fly and both the god and his vdhana are elaborately 
ornamented from head downwards to the ankles. Beautiful 
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kirita-muhu^a flanked by flattering scarves on two sides 
crown the head of the god ; ornaments round the arms, 
wrists and ankles are simple, but those at the ears, neck 
and the waist are profusely and elaborately executed. The 
presentation of the Garit(;?a is peculiar and differs considerably 
from the two examples frOra Hmawza discussed above. 
The bird shows a short stunted human bust resting on two 
heavy rounded feet with a pair of heavy wings scratched 
in short rounded lines. The god holds in his upper hands 
the disc and the conch respectively. The palm of the lower right 
hand which is raised almost to the chest is, unfortunately, muti- 
lated, so much so that the attribute can hardly be made out, 
but the position of the hand seems to indicate that it was 
probably a vilva or mdtulinga fruit as is usually the case 
in Burma ; the lower left holds the club, not at the top but 
round the middle. It is interesting to find in this example 
Vistfu seated on his Garuia as in Indian examples ; and the 
pose and attitude too of the god and his carrier are more or 
less akin to similar sculptures from India. Interesting is 
also the lotus-seat that intervenes between Visnu and Garu<^; 
it seems that the bird and its flying attitude have practically 
lost their real artistic and iconographic significance and 
serve merely as decorations. 

Over the two capitals on the two sides of the principal 
figure are two small niches (2 ft. high) that must have 
once housed two stone sculptures. Of these two, one still 
remains in situ (fig. 13). It is a small slab representing 
likewise the figure of Vi^nu seated cross-legged (padmdsana) 
on a lotus-throne resting on a Garuia with outstretched 
wings. The figure is very badly mutilated, but enough 
remains to show beyond doubt that it is a Garuia. The 
god is ornamented with simple but heavy ornaments round the 
wrists and arms, but they are not so elaborate as in the example 
just noticed nor is there any mukuta of any description what- 
soever. The head-dress is most simple and is similar to those 
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so common on the heads of the innumerable Buddha figures of 
Burma of a later period ; the dress is plain and ‘ resembles 
(Mon. Duroiselle points out) that of a Buddhist monk.’ The 
iconography of the figure seems all the more interesting when 
we examine the attitude of the divinity and the physiognomy of 
the face which is peculiarly Burmese in character. Noticeable 
are also the two distended earlobes which is a distinctive feature 
of the Buddha icon. Rightly has it been, therefore, identified 
as the Buddha avatdra of Visnu. The vdhana Garuia, and 
the attributes, such as the disc held in the second right hand 
on a level with the shoulder and the club held in the left arm 
resting on the knee, determine once for all the cult which the god 
belongs to. 

On the northern, western and southern faces of the central 
obelisk, referred to above, were originally figures of three stand- 
ing deities cut out in comparatively bold relief in brick within a 
niche flanked with slender pilasters. The figures are all very 
badly defaced, and the attributes can hardly be traced without 
difBculty. The three figures are replicas of one another ; they 
are all of the same pose and attitude with graceful limbs beauti- 
fully adorned with ornaments richly carved. The position of 
the four hands are the same in each and it is most likely that 
they carried similar attributes too. One of the three is 
comparatively better preserved (fig. 8) and this is described by 
Mon. Duroiselle as follows : “ the lower right arm is missing. 
The upper right hand holds what remains of a broken object, 
probably the disc. The lower left arm rests on the club traces 

of which are visible ; the upper left hand holds the conch, 

the outlines of which are still perfectly seen This last 

attribute shows it to be Fi$nu. Similar traces of the once 
existing symbols are visible, but much more faintly, on the 
bricks behind two other statues.” The standing position which 
is most common to mediaeval Vi§ri,u images of India, the 
smooth, refined and elegant modelling of the slender and well- 
proportioned body, the beautifully executed ornaments, and, above 
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all, the physiognomy of the figures suffice to show that they are 
frankly Indian in character, belonging to a period not later 
than the 11th century A. D., and stylistically have very close 
affinity with the contemporary mediaeval sculptural art of 
Eastern India. 

We turn now to the images in the niches on the outer walls 
of the temple. The niche at the eastern end of the south 
wall is occupied by a representation of the Vardha avatdra 
of Vi^nu (fig. 9). The figure is badly mutilated ; the hoar- 
head and the Bhildevi have suffered most, but the attitude 
of the legs and the position of the head turned towards the 
left shoulder on which the defaced female figure of the seated 
Bhddevi can easily be noticed, hardly leave any doubt as to 
its identification. The heavy chignon of the goddess falling 
on her hack and the bands clasped in adoration are represented 
with a creditable thoroughness of iconographic detail. The 
hands have mostly broken off ; the attributes cannot, therefore, 
be recognised ; but the mace igadd) held at the middle by the 
left lower hand as well as the petals of the lotus throne are 
clearly distinguishable. It may be mentioned here that the 
attitude of the two legs which is generally determined by the 
attitude of the head has here been to some extent misunderstood. 
When the head is turned towards the left, it is natural for us to 
expect from similar Indian examples as well as from artistic 
requirement that the left leg should be bent and the right kept 
straight and in order, or vice versd. But here in the present 
example, though the head is turned towards the left, the leg 
bent is the right one, not the left. 

One of the niches is occupied by a representation of the 
Nrsirnha or Narasiniha avatdra of Vi^nu (fig. 10). The attitude 
of the legs with their knee-joints bent forward as well as the 
lower hands holding something on the lap is interesting, and 
is the determining factor for the identification of the divinity. 
The figure on the lap is completely gone, traces of the stone 
are only left, but the lines of the lion iace of the principal 
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figure with at least six hands that are visible, and the sharp 
nails of one of the hands that are used to tear off the body of 
Hirai^yakaiipu that can yet be traced, leave no doubt as to 
its being the Narasif/iha avatdra of Vifnu. 

The third niche is occupied by a sculpture representing a 
two-handed divinity standing erect on a lotus throne with the 
head slightly bent towards the left (fig 11). It is crowned 
with the usually lobed head-dress flanked by fluttering scarves 
on two sides, but the face is mutilated and hardly can any- 
thing be made out. The god is dressed up to the knees and the 
hands holding respectively the arrow and the bow at once 
show that it is an image of Rdmacandra avatdra of Vimu. 
Iconographic texts would lay down that “ Rdmacandra should 
never have more than two arms; in the right hand the bdifa or 
arrow should be held, and in the left hand the dhanus or the 
bow,” ” and the present example strictly follows the text. But 
some of the texts demand that an image of iSri Rdma should 
be a standing one ‘ with three bends in the body, in other 
words, it has to be a standing image of the tribhahga variety,” ” 
an injunction followed in most of the South Indian images of 
Rdmdvatdra. But here the injunction seems to have been disregard- 
ed ; nor is the divinity accompanied by Sttd, Laksmana or Hanu- 
mdn as laid down in certain other, especially South Indian, texts. 

The fourth niche of the temple is occupied by an image easily 
distinguishable as ParaSiirdma, another avatdra of Visnu (fig. 
12). The figure stands on a lotus throne flanked by two full- 
blown lotuses; it is crowned by the usual head-dress and have also 
usual ornamental decorations. The attitude of the body is erect: 
but the head is slightly bent towards the right. The hands, two 
in number, hold respectively a staff-like object perhaps a kha4ga 
or sword raised upwards, and an axe, resting on the left 
shoulder. The latter attribute determines the iconography of the 
sculpture. Here the icon differs a bit from written texts which 
lay down that Paradurdma should have the ^paraiu or axe in the 
right hand, and the left hand should be in the sdchi pose as if 

6 
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pointing to something.’ ® But the ^gnipurdna would have four 
hands for Para&urdmdmtdra holding respectively the para^u, 
kha4ga, hdna, and dhanus; this helps us to determine that the 
object held in the right hand of the divinity cannot be anything 
else than a khaiga or sword. 

Of the ten niches, we already know that three on the east side 
are empty, the icons have not yet been traced and there is very little 
hope of their recovery. Of the seven icons that remain, four, 
namely, Vardha, Narasiipha, Rdmacandra and ParaSurdma have 
already been identified without any very great difficulty. Of the 
rest, two are so badly defaced that it is difficult to be certain 
about their identification; in fact, no attempt has yet been made. 
The third is, however, one of the best-preserved images of the 
Ndt-hlaung kyaung, Mon. Duroiselle sought to identify it, 
but could not come to a decision. We begin then with this 
very image whose presence in a Vimu temple is unique and 
interesting. 

It would surprise all at the first instance to know that it is not 
an image of Vimu, nor of any of his avatdras. It is sheltered in 
the niche to the proper left of the entrance (fig. 14) to the temple. 
The image can easily be described; but it is better to quote Mon. 
Duroiselle. “It is standing on a lotus flower from which two 
other smaller ones spring; the arms are placed close to the body 
bent upward at the elbows, and each hand holds a lotus bud on 
a level with the shoulders; it wears a crown; the distended ear- 
lobes hang down and touch the shoulder under the weight of large 
ear ornaments. It has bracelets, armlets and anklets; the lower 
garment is tucked up and reaches as far as the knees; lines show- 
ing the folds are vissible.” Mon. Duroiselle was not able, as we 
have said, to identify it, but he added, “ The number of niches 
would lead one to suppose that this also represents one of 
nu’s avatdras; but it has none of the distinctive attributes of any 
of these.” “ And, precisely for this reason, it is not one of the 
avatdras of Vifnu, but seems in all likelihood to be an image 
of Sdrya of the South Indian type. The position of the two 
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hands as well as the lotus buds held in one line with the shoulders 
are significant; no less significant is the number of the hands, 
namely two, which is a distinctive feature of South Indian Siirya 
images, and the strictly erect position of standing as well. The 
high boots covering the two feet and the horses drawing 
the chariot are, no doubt, missing in the present example; but 
it need not surprise us in the least, for Silrya in South India 
does not generally wear boots nor rides a horse-drawn chariot. 
The iconographic affinity is, therefore, such that it is only 
natural for us to identify the present icon as StiryaJ^ It is 
certainly surprising, one must admit, to find a S4rya image 
in a place where we would naturally look for anavatdra of Vi^nu. 
But, the fact can easily be reconciled if we would only bear in 
mind the very intimate relation of Vimu with the Vedic Surya. 
For, there in the Vedas, he is never a supreme god, but is 
always ‘identified with the Sun and is said to have stridden 
over the seven regions and to have covered the whole universe 
by means of the three steps,’ — a statement wherein the germ of 
the later Trivikrama tradition of Vifnu is so often traced. 
The idea underlying this solar explanation is obviously incor- 
porated in the dhydna dloha — 

“ phyeyas-sadd Savitrniaiidala-madhyavartt Ndrdyanah sarasijdsana-aa* 
nnivistah kcyuravdnmaJcara-JcundalavdnJcirifi hart hiranmaya-vapur dhrta- 
Sahkha-calcralj ^, ' ' 

Herein Vi§nu as Ndrdyana is desoribed as residing in the orb 
of the Sun. The idea that Vimu is the Sun appears to be still 
maintained in the worship of the Sun as Sdrya Ndrdyav,a.^ 

Of the two badly defaced images referred to above, one 
is most probably a representation of the Vdmana or Trivikrama 
avatdra and the other of the Kalki avatdra of Vi§nu. The 
former (fig. 16) which is most seriously damaged may be de- 
scribed as standing in a trihhanga pose on a pedestal which is 
undoubtedly what remains of a full-blown lotus flower. The 
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right leg is bent almost at right angles at the knee-joint, and 
the left one is placed firmly on the ground. The deity seems 
to have only two hands the right of which holds a feomo- 
ndalu and a staff-like object on which the god seems to lean. 
The attribute in the left cannot be distinguished. The 
dress seems to have consisted of a loin-cloth (kaupina) and a 
waist-band which hangs from a knot along side the left hip. But 
the attributes that give clue to the identification of the image as 
Vdmana or Trivikrama is the kaman4alu alone referred to above, 
and the tuft of hair as well tied up in a knot on the crown of 
the head. For, the canons (e.g., the Vaikhdnasdgama) would 
lay down that a Trivikrama image should be represented as 
having two arms, “one of which should carry a kamaffdalu and 
the other an umbrella. On the crowni of the head there should 
be a tuft of hair, tied up in a knot ; and there should also be a 
pair of kundalas in the ears, a deer-skin worn in the upavUa 
fashion, the sacred thread, a waist-zone and a kaupina. He 
should also carry with him a book. All these are intended to 
show that the image is that of a Vedic student or Brahmanical 
brahmacdrin.” Some authorities hold that the image should 
be represented as a “deformed dwarf ; and they, therefore, 
require that the image should be worked in the form of an ill- 
shaped man with hunch-back, protruding joints of bones 
and a big belly.”*® The image under consideration, deformed 
and dwarfish as it is, and wearing as it does a kaupina, holding 
a kamandalu as an attribute, and, finally, having a tuft of hair 
tied in a knot on the head, seems roughly to agree with both the 
descriptions. It is likely that he carried a book as another 
attribute in his left hand. 

The other one, we have already surmised, is Kalki (fig. 16). 
It can be described as a standing image with two hands holding 
in the right a khadga and in the left some indistinguishable 
attribute. It has the usual head-dress, heavy ear-ornaments, 
a heavy necklace and a loin-cloth whose folds can easily be 
seen. According to the Agni-purd^a, Kalki should ride on a 
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horse and carry the dhanus and the hdna, but the Vaikhdnn- 
sdgama states that he should have the face of a horse and the 
body of a man with four hands carrying respectively the ianhha, 
the cakra, the khadga and the khctaka. Here, tlie image neither 
rides a horse, nor has the face of a horse. The only distin- 
guishable attribute in one of his two hands, and on which 
the identification rests, is the khadga ; it is not impos- 
sible that the left hand carried a khctaka or shield. And once 
we have made sure of the identifications of six of the ten ara- 
tdras of Fiswtt, namely, the Buddha, the Vardha, the Nara- 
sir^ha, the Rdmacandra, the Paramrdtna and the Trivikrama, 
and when the present one is not obviously an image of any of the 
three other remaining aiuitdras of Vimu, namely, the Matsya, 
the Kuwia, or the Kr§na, we are led by a process of elimination 
to identify the present icon as the Kalki avaidra of Vimu. 
We can also, therefore, assert in the same breath that the three 
niches that are at present empty must have once sheltered the 
images of the Matsya, Kdrma and Krpia aoatdras of the most 
important god of the Hindu Triad. 

Besides the Visnuite images of the Ndt-hlanng kyaung, a 
bronze Visnu image, one foot high, had been discovered at Pagan 
by a phoongyi (Buddhist monk) in a field at Myinkaba (a village 
near Pagan) which is at present housed in the Pagan Museum 
(fig. 17). The question would at once arise if the image, small 
as it is, had really been carried over from the main land by a 
Brahmanical trader or colonist ; and the question is a likely 
one. But when we consider the stiff rigid modelling of the 
body, the hard expression of the face, the paucity of ornaments 
in so late an example (belonging not earlier than the 13th 
century A.D.), the rough and rigid convention of the different 
features, and last, but not the least, the conventional curving 
flame designs at the ends of the two shoulders, so common in 
Burmese images of a later date, we are led to believe that the 
image had not been an imported one, but had, on the contrary, 
been locally cast by an indigenous craftsman in the service of 
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a Brahmanical master. And, if our assumption turns out 
to be correct, we can at once evaluate its iconographic importance. 
The god stands on a double-petalled lotus pedestal and is crowned 
on the head by a conical kirtta mukuta finished at the top by a 
round object, obviously a misrepresentation of the kirtta mukuta 
itself. The distended ear-lobes, a characteristic feature of 
Buddha images, are noteworthy, and the simple and crude 
workmanship of the ornaments is interesting. The god has four 
hands, the two upper hold the cakra and the ^ankha respec- 
tively ; the lower right is in the varada pose and the lower left 
is placed upon a staff-like object, obviously the gadd. The yajfio- 
pavUa or the sacred thread across the body is easily recog- 
nisable, but interesting is the udarabandha or the belt round the 
belly. This .seems frankly to be a bhogasthdmka murti of Visnu, 
and can well be compared, from the iconographic standpoint, 
with an exactly similar bronze image from the Madras Museum, 
illustrated in Gopinatb Rao’s Hindu Iconography.*® 

Those, then, seem almost to exhaust the finds up till now 
made of Visnuitc images in Burma proper. We have seen that 
they have mostly been found at Hmawza, Thflton and deltaic 
districts in Lower Burma and at Pagan in Upper Burma. It 
is most unfortunate that none of these images can precisely be 
dated on any opigraphic evidence. We have, therefore, to tall 
back upon less precise a data, namely, the stylistic peculiarities 
of the images themselves, a consideration which we propose to 
reserve for a later chapter. Here it would suffice to outline 
in short the period to which these images may possibly be 
assigned. 

The three images from Hmawza belong frankly to two dis- 
tinct schools. Figures Nos. 3 and 4 are products entirely of a 
local school by local artists in the employment of Indian mastersj^ 
and belong, most probably, to a period not earlier than the 
eighth but not later than the ninth century A.D., when 
Hmawza or Prome was being ruled by kings of Indian 
dynasties mentioned in epigraphic records as the Vikramas and 
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yannans. Figure No. 2 which shows an artistic combi- 
nation of Indian and local elements and is undoubtedly one of 
the best of the early stone sculptures found in Burma, seem to 
belong on stylistic grounds to an earlier period, most probably 
to the first half of the eighth century A.D. The two examples 
from ThAton, now housed in the Rangoon Museum, are d(^cidedly 
Indian in form and composition as also in execution, done no 
doubt locally by Indian artists, or by artists trained under Indian 
masters. They seem to have very intimate artistic afiinities 
with the most recent finds of Brahmanical and Mahayanist divi- 
nities from Orissa by Rai Ramaprasad Chanda Bahadur, B.A., 
F.A.S.B., Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and now housed in the building of the Museum 
(Exhibits Nos. 28/N.S.20C2, 34/N.S.22G3, 3(VN.S.2204). 

They seem, therefore, to belong to about the 9th-10th centuries 
A.D. The sculptures in the Ndt-hlaung hyaung. Pagan, seem, 
on stylistic as well as epigraphic evidence referred to above, to 
date in the later half of the 11th century A.D. The bronze 
image must certainly belong to a period not earlier than the later 
half of the 13th century A.D. To the next century, or probably 
to a little later date, we may ascribe the stone Vi^nu image from 
Mergui in the Rangoon Museum. Considered from the viewpoint 
of these finds just discussed, it can safely be deduced that 
Brahmanical influx, mainly Visnuite, into the Peninsula bcigan at 
least as early as the 7th century A.D. and continued with more or 
less vigour, and in more or less friendly relation with the main 
Buddhist population, as late as the 14th century A.D. when it 
seems to have become restricted to the deltaic districts. 
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CHAPTER m 


Siva 

The Southern Peninsula of the Indian continent is the 
favourite cradle of iSiva, the third god of the Hindu Triad; and it 
was most probably from the South that the main stream of the 
cult flowed towards the colonies where in Campa and Kamboj he 
commanded the largest following, and occupied an unquestioned 
supremacy over the two other members of the Trinity. In 
Campa the two principal groups of temples, namely, those of 
Mys6n and Pro-nagara, are dedicated to Saivite gods. He is 
mentioned in inscriptions as Mahehara, Mahddeveivara, Deva- 

deva, livaradevatd, ISvaradevddideva, etc. All these names 
are such as to signify his predominance over the two other gods. 
In Kamboj, the first batch of Indian colonists and kings of the 
early dynasty were, in all probability, Saivite. Siva or MaheS- 
vara thus naturally came to occupy the honoured place of the pre- 
siding divinity of the Khmer country. He was known there as 
Siva, Parame^vara, Tryamhaka, Girida, Jagatpati, Rudra, 

lidna, Sri Nikdmeivara, Srt Tripura-dahaneSvara, Sri Kapeda, 
Sri Kantha, etc. The worship of the Lingam too was very 
popular in both the colonies. In Java and other islands of In- 
sulindia where the Hindus had once planted their colonies, Siva 
was much less popular, for F’isijku had there the largest follow- 
ing. Siva is nevertheless sometimes mentioned in inscriptions ; 
and images of the god, as well as of his symbolical 
Lingam, ^ have come down to us. But it is interesting 
to note that in the ancient Hindu colony of Siam, 
which, along with the adjacent colonies of Campa and 
Kamboj, now forms a part of Indo-China, Siva shared the same 
fate as in Java. Stray finds of IJAgams, and of Saivite gods in 
stone and bronze have been made from time to time, but their 



number is limited, and he certainly occupied a less popular posi- 
tion than that of Visnu. 

In this respect, Burma seems to have been in the same 
position as Siam. Both the colonies are at present professedly 
Buddhist, following the PAli Canon ; in both, Brahmanism, 
nevertheless, found in early times a shelter and claimed 
a small fraction of the population as its followers ; 
in both Visffu seems to have been the most popular god of 
the Hindu Trinity, and in both, unlike in Gampa and 
Kamboj, Siva was denied an important position by the members 
of the Brahmanical fold. Temples dedicated to Siva and erect- 
ed for his worship did certainly exist, as we shall try to show in 
this chapter, at or near about modern Thfktofi as well as in Pagan ; 
images have also been discovered here and there, coins bearing 
Saivite symbols have been found in several districts, especially 
in Arakan where a Saivite dynasty of a long line of kings seems 
probably to have held sway for a long time ; but their number is 
considerably small and their influence limited. In fact, Brah- 
manical population in Burma does not seem to have largely 
subscribed to the cult of Siva. 

It has been noticed in the preceding chapter that the 
Burmese text Mahayazawin in describing the story of 

the* foundation of the city of Hmawza or old Prome 

mentions, along with other divines, the name of Coru^l 
and ParameSvara, identical with Devi or Durgd and 
Siva or Maheivara. According to the story, Visriu presided 
at the foundation, and he was helped by six other divines, viz., 
Gavampati, Indra, Ndga, Garu4a, Cav4i and Paramehara, no 
doubt suggesting thereby that all these divines including 
and his lord Parameivara, occupied a position subordinate to 
that of the supreme god Vi§nu. 

In legends and traditions of Burma, Siva has hardly any 
place, nor is he mentioned in epigraphic records. But numis- 
matic evidence shows that Arakan, the hilly buffer region 
between the eastern frontiers of India and Burma, had once been 
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a stronghold of Saivism, or ^as at least under the sway of a 
dynasty of Saivite kings. Here have been and are still being 
discovered coins bearing Saivite symbols* viz., the trident of i^iva 
on the reverse and a recumbent humped bull (m the obverse. 
These coins discovered at different times and at different locali- 
ties have a family likeness in as much as they all have common 
symbols* and on the obverse face over the recumbent bull is in- 
variably the legend or name of the king. All these names end 
with the surname “ Candra,” and this surname was adapted by 
at least two lines of kings ruling at Arakan, known as the Candra 
dynasty in local legmidary history.' Names of a number of Gan~ 
dra kings have also been deciphered on a ndgart stone inscription 
found at the Shittaung pagoda, Mrohaung, and dated palaeographi- 
cally in tl» 9th-10th century A.D.® The coins referred to above, 
may, likewise, on palaeographic grounds be said to range over 
a period extending from about the middle of the 4th to the 10th 
century A.D.,‘ the majority of them in fact, belonging to the 
closing centuries. Figures 18a, 18& and 18c are illustrations of 
coins referred to above having on their obverse the figure of a 
recumbent humped bull with legend above in ndgari characters, 
and on the reverse the trident of Siva with garlands pmident 
from the outer blades. On the reverse face of some of them 
symbols of the sun and moon can be traced. The ndgari 
legend can respectively be read as Vammacandra, Prtti- 
eandra, Prticandm and Ftracmdra.* The names are 
obviously Indian and the symbols Saivite. It is 
thus reasonable to conjecture that the Candra dynasty 
of kings of Arakan who ruled from c. 400 A.D. to e. 1000 
A.D. belonged to the Brahmanical fold and were evidently 
followers of the cult of Siva. 

Goins bearing Yisnuite symbols on one side and Saivite 
on the other have also been found in Arakan as well as in 
Burma proper. Figures 19a, 196, and lOc tdiow on tlrair 
obverse a conch-shell which is a Yisnuite symbol, and on their 
reverse, a trident, associated invariably with Sivai here is. 
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thuSi a blending of the two cults/ Col. Phayre is of 

opinion that “ these were cast at a time when 

Hindu Brahmanical) doctrines had undermined Bud- 

dhisni) a state of affairs which may be traced from the 
hil^tory of the country from the sixth century of the 
Christian era, at intervals until the eighth. These coins 
probably were not intended for currency, but might be used 
as armlets by votaries of the doctrines represented by the 
symbols.”* There seems, however, to be no justification for 
such a surmise. 

Existence of the] Li^ga cult in Burma has often been 
urged by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, late Superintendent of Archaeo- 
hgy in the Peninsula ; but ‘ no object which can certainly 
be identified as a Lihgam has yet been discovered in 
Burma, and what has often been identified as a Liiigam 
may very well be of the shape of a stHpa.’ ' 

Temples and Images. 

From stylistic point of view the earliest Siva image in 
Burma proper seems to be the one discovered at Thaton 
(along with two Visnuite stone sculptures described in the 
preceding chapter) but now housed in the Government 
Museum, Bangoon. These three sculptures along with 
a fourth, which has not yet been traced, must have origi- 
nally formed part of the Shwezayan pagoda of Th&ton. 
This pagoda is furnished with four large niches at the four 
en rdiTial sides ; and their size and measurement is such as 
exactly to accommodate the large stone slabs, described as 
from ThSton, now housed in the Museum just 
referred to. These niches which had long been empty 
have now been used to shelter standing slender figures of 
modem Burmese Buddha statues that seem incoherent and 
out of place in the large spacious niches wherein they have 
found their place. But even the Shwezayan does not seem 
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to have been the original abode of these gods ; and it is pretty 
certain that there must have once existed at Th&tofi Hindu 
temples dedicated to the worship of these gods, Visnu and 
Siva, and that when these temples were ruined or wilfully 
destroyed, the images were carried over and installed at |he 
to decorate its walls and niches. For, even a casual 
observation is sufficient to convince one that they do not 
serve anything but a decorative purpose there and have 
nothing to do with the cult for which the Shwezayan stands. 

The Shwezayan is a Buddhist pagoda of the kind so 
common all over Lower Burma, and was built not earlier 
than the 14th or 15th century A.D. It is a solid brick 
masonry structure with a raised square base supporting 
three pyramidal stages connected with a flight of steps at 
the east. These steps give access to different ambulatory 
corridors which are provided with outer railings on one 
side and vertical walls on the other. On the four walls of 
the first or lowest pyramidal stage were once embedded 
square and rectangular stone-reliefs, 50 or 52 in number, 
of which only 14 or 15 are now extant. Most of these even 
arc partially broken and all of them are in a very bad 
state of preservation on account of the thick whitewash 
that is annually applied on them. These rows of stone- 
slabs are relieved on each side by a large niche in the middle 
which, in our opinion already recorded, once sheltered the 
three large bas-reliefs now in the Rangoon Museum along with 
another not yet traced. The importance of these stone-slabs 
has scarcely been recognised ; no attempt has, in fact, been 
made to prevent their loss and gradual decay, and nobody has 
ever tried to identify the subject-matter which these slabs 
relate. And now, owing to the loss of the large majority of 
these slabs, the thread of the story has been hopelessly, lost 
and the remaining slabs hardly give any clue to their identi- 
fication. But it seems certain that they tell no Buddhist 
legend but one frankly of Brabmanical lore or Pauranic 



mythology. For, two of the slabs that remain and that are 
comparatively well-preserved certainly represent Siva with his 
trident and jai&-mukuta. Moreover, the artistic affinity of these 
sculptured panels with the three larger Brahmanical reliefs of the 
Rangoon Museum (which, we assume, were once sheltered in 
the niches of the Shwezayan along with these slabs) is such as to 
suggest a common cult-relation between the two. To speak 
plainly, these slabs could not but be Brahmanical. These, as 
well as the three bas-reliefs, may on stylistic grounds be dated 
in the 9th-10th century A.D., whereas the Shwezayan can in no 
way be earlier than the 14th or 15th or even later. It is, there- 
fore, certain that neither the reliefs nor the images have any- 
thing to do with the Buddhist temple to which they still belong, 
and it can, therefore, safely be conjectured that they have 
hardly anything to do with Buddhism too. 

Exactly on the same grounds would we assert that these 
reliefs as well as the three images referred to above originally 
belonged to one or more Hindu temples, Visnuite or 
Saivite, which must have once existed at Th&toh, and 
from where they were removed to the Shwezayan where 
the reliefs are at present sheltered. We now proceed to de- 
scribe in brief the fourteen relief panels that are still 
extaht. It is unfortunate that we have not been able to 
identify any of them and, as years will roll by, the slabs will gra- 
dually become more and more weathered and indistinct, making 
the task of identification still more difficult if not entirely im- 
possible. 

Slab No. 1. Half of the entire slab’is broken, the other 
h alf represents at the bottom three female figures in an attitude of 
prayer ; just in front of them a male figure squats on the ground. 
At the top there is a representation of a human figure with a 
big tail ; this is perhaps Hanumdn, the monkey-god. It may 
be noted here that images of Hanumdn are not unknown in 
Burma; for, the Rangoon Museum houses at least one stone-slab 
of irregular shape and sandy-greyish colour depicting in low relief 
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the figure of the monkey-god with his tail raised upwards. This 
slab was found in the Mergui district (exhibit No. 3/6). 

Slab No. 2, The slab which is very badly corroded lepre- 
sents a king or god seated on a throne before which kneels a 
liuman figure, partly broken, in an attitude of prayer. Before 
the personage seated on the throne is brought another royal 
personage or divinity seated on a chariot carried apparently by 
two persons. 

Slab No. 3. This undoubtedly represents Siva seated as 
if he were kneeling. He holds in his right hand the trident which 
rests on the palm of his left ; and is crowned with his ja^d- 
makuta on the head. 

Slab No. 4. This rectangular slab can lengthwise be divid- 
ed into two portions. At the top, one male figure, probably a 
royal personage, is seated in an easy position with his left hand 
on the left knee which is raised, and the right hand placed upon 
the chest. Over him is the royal umbrella, before him is a 
female figure standing, probably asking a favour. At the bot- 
tom is a kneeling lady ; in front is an animal, perhaps a horse, 
before which is a round disc-form object. 

Slab No. 5. This again undoubtedly represents Siva with 
his trident and is in the same position as in No. 3. 

Slab No. 6. This probably represents a sheet of water- (a 
sea or a river) which is suggested by waves upon which a male 
figure rides a horse. He has an open sword in his left hand; 
before him stands a female figure who is preceded by a dancing 
male figure who wears a mukuta or crown and holds a datnaru* 

Slab No. 7. It is an interesting sculpture from artistic as 
well as from iconographic point of view. It represents mi 
elephant, perfectly well-modelled and in bold relief, upon which 
are seated more than two male and female figures in troubled and 
excited attitudes. Behind the elephant are two figures, one mide 
and the other female, fighting between themselves. The whole 
is done in bold relief, the composition is at once logical mid con- 
vincing, and reminds one of tlie medimval Orissa reliefs* 



Slab No. 8. Only a portion remains of the slab. 

Slab No. 9. This is also broken ; the portion that remains 
represents two or throe figures, very badly corroded. One of 
them seems to be a Hindu divinity who wears a crown or 
muku(a. He stops, it seems, by the indication of his left hand, a 
chariot of which two wheels only remain. In front of the divi- 
nity kneels a woman. 

Slab No. 10. It is a broken piece. A male and a female 
figure are seated on a throne beneath which is a horse. 

Slab No. 11. It represents at the top a chariot drawn by 
a horse ; on the chariot are seated two female figures. At the 
bottom are several male and female figures seated in different 
positions. 

Slab No. 12, It represents at the top a lady, before 
whom kneel two other ladies, and stands a third of whom only 
the lower portion remains. Below is the figure of another 
lady. 

Slab No. 13. It represents a squatting figure with his left 
hand on the left knee and the right on the chest. He is flanked 
by two female figures, whose way of dressing the hair 
and the Avearing apparel have close affinites with those of 
contemporary Orissan sculpture. 

. Slab No. 14. This slab represents a king or divine seated 
on a pedestal under a trifoil arch ; before him kneel some male and 
female figures.® 

Of the three bas-reliefs, now in the Rangoon Museum, two 
have already been described in the preceding chapter. We 
proceed to describe the third (Rangoon Museum exhibit No. 
10/6) which has not yet been identified. 

The bas-relief measures 4'X2'4" (fig. 20) and stylistically 
belongs exactly to the same class as the two Visnu reliefs from 
TlAtofi. The sculpture is carved out in bold relief on comparative- 
ly hard reddish sand-stone and are frankly the work of an Indian 
colonial artist. In form and spirit as well as features and orna- 
mentSi it is decidedly Indian. The composition of the piece shows 
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high technical as well as artistic efficiency and brings out in promi- 
nent relief its affinity with the early mediaeval sculptures from 
Orissa, especially with those lately discovered from different 
localities of the province just referred to, by Rai R. P. Chanda, 
Bahadur^ Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, and referred to in the preceding chapter. But no 
less interesting is the iconography of the relief which 
is of a rare type, if not uncommon, even on the Indian 
continent. 

It represents a god seated in Uldsana on a lotus pedestal with 
a goddess seated between two arms to his left. In size and 
proportion she takes a minor place in the slab which is almost 
wholly occupied by the god himself. That she is his consort 
admits of no doubt; it is evident from the position of the figure 
and especially from the attitude of the whole body particularly 
noticeable in the intimate clasp and embrace of the left arm 
of the god. Her face is roughly weathered, but her richly 
embroidered cloth as well as her heavy ornaments in her cars 
and round her neck and hands are quite clear. The dress of the 
god is also equally rich, and he too, is profusely decorated with 
ornaments round his neck, arms, wrists, waist and ankles. He 
wears a crown from which emerges out the jatd-mukuta, a 
headdress especially belonging to Saivite deities ; a halo adds 
dignity to the divine crown. He holds in his two upper hands 
raised upwards the trident and what we may describe as the 
vajra respectively, and in his two lower hands, resting on his 
respective thighs, the rosary (aksamdld) and the mdtulinga 
fruit. The form of the vajra is indeed interesting in as much 
as it differs from all known forms of this particular attribute. 
But whether we called it a vajra or not, it is certain that the 
slab represents Siva and his consort Pdrvati or Ddrgd. The 
identification finds further support from the fact that the snake 
which is associated with Siva hangs downwards from the should- 
er of the god, and still further by a representation of the bull 
Nandi shown under the right foot of the god and of the 
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Mahifdsura or the buffaJo-demon shown on the left corner of the 
slab under the seat of Pdrvati who is supposed to have killed it. 
It may, moreover, be noted that the position and attitude of the 
two figures have a suggestive similarity with those of the famous 
iSiva-Pdrvati relief at Ellora.® 

The next important iSim image in Burma is at present 
housed at the entrance of the Ananda Museum, Pagan, where it 
was removed from the Ndt-hlaung kyaung (fig. 21). It is about 
4 ft. high and is carved out of grey soft sand-stone in bold and 
round relief. Its form and execution is distinctly South Indian 
and may on stylistic grounds be dated not earlier than the 12th 
century A. D. In fact, it is about a century later than 
the Ndt-hlaung kyaung images, and is of lesser artistic 
merit. When (3ol. Yule visited the Ndt-hlaung temple 
in the third quarter of the last century A. D., he saw 
lying on the floor of the ruined structure a seated and a 
standing image the former was afterwards carried over to 
Germany where it has now been sheltered in the Berlin Museum. 
This is the main image of the Ndt-hlaung temple and has been 
described in the preceding chapter. The other one was removed 
to the Pagan Museum. The statue stands on a lotus pedestal in 
an erect pose ; it has four hands, the two upper raised upwards 
carries the trident and what we may designate as the vajra 
respectively, while the two lower holds the sword and the mace 
or gadd. The variation of the distribution of these attributes 
forms an interesting iconographic feature of this sculpture. The 
khe\dka and the gadd that are rarely associated with Siva form 
here two interesting attributes, and the shape of the vajra, so 
unlike its familiar type is also remarkable. An elaborate ja^d- 
muku\a crowns the head, and richly carved ornaments profusely 
decorate the body. It is undoubtedly a representation of Siva but 
its presence in a Visnuite temple is certainly interesting. Mon. 
Duroiselle has already made the most possible assumption, and 
one cannot but agree with him when he says that “ its presence 
in a Vaisnavite temple, wherein no other Saivite images have 
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been found would seem to point out to the existence at Pagan of 
a Saivite temple from which it was removed after its destniction 
or its crumbling to ruin.” “ 

Eecent discoveries at Pagan Jiave brought to light another 
Saivite icon, now sheltered in the local Ananda Museum 
(fig. *22) . It was found on the river-side near Shwe-dnhmin 
monastery at Myinpagan and is a large, heavy piece of stone 
sculpture representing a god seated in rdja.lUd attitude on a 
double-petalled lotus pedestal, on which is placed the right foot 
of the god. Under this foot find on the right side of the pedes- 
tal lies flat the figure of fi male, and on th(? left there is indicated 
hy scriitches a sheet-like object which might well he a piece of 
cloth or skin. Is it the deer-skin associated with Sha ’f The 
god seems clearly to have four hiinds which arc all very badly 
corroded or broken, so much so, that only the ahsa-tndld or 
rosary can be distinguished in the lower left. The upper right 
seems to have held the trident. Of his ornaments the heavy 

}(un(pila on the ears and the hdra round the neck can easily 
he distinguished. The headdress is peculiar and seems to have 
a form flattened at the top. The god is undoubtedly iSiva 
and the male figure that lies prostrate under his right 
foot is the apaamdra purnsa known only in South India 
as associated with Siva. The relief is in a very bad 
state of decay; the face is almost wiped off and the modelling 
of the body has suffered to extreme. But it is not 

difficult to make out the style of the sculpture which is decidedly 

Indian, more correctly speaking, Indian that had an independent 
local development in the Peninsula. The sculpture is worked 
out in hold and round relief, and the general treatment 

though not very refined, shows yet a sure hand in chiselling 
and a keen sense of the Indian form. The body that is a 
little bulky and the peculiar seating attitude give to the 
sculpture an atmosphere of ease, peculiar to a class of iSiva 
images well known in India. It seems to belong to a period 
not later than the 11th century A.D. We have noted that the 
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iconography of the sculpture is South-Indian, but the more 
interesting is the fact that the art-inspiration, like that of the 
Jfdt-hlaung images, seems to have come from the North. 

The Eangoon Museum shelters an image described as 
coming from Tenasserim Township, Mergui. “ This locality 
was under the influence of Cambodia very probably up to the 
early part of the 14th century A.D. There is some epigraphi- 
cal evidence of this and Talaing histories incidentally confirm it. 
It had been, earlier, colonised by the peoples from the South of 
India. It is the Lang-Khia-Siou of the Chinese pilgrims, and 
no doubt was, earlier .still, a part, or dependency, or at least 
under the influence of the old Kingdom of Funan, so often 
mentioned by old Chinese writers, as early as the 3rd century 
A.D. At that period Chinese envoys to India and Indian envoys 
to China passed through this part of Burma.” 

This icon constitutes a pair with the .standing Visnu image 
described in the previous chapter. Both are described as com- 
ing from the same district ; they are similar in form and execu- 
tion, belong stylistically to exactly the same period, t.c., to the 
14th century A.D., and arc both carved out of similar pieces of 
rough porous sand-stone, greyish in colour. Both are frankly 
late South-Indian in character. The figure measures 1' 9" in 
height, the breadth at the base being 11"; the statue itself is 
1'3" high and the pedestal on which it rests 6". It represents 
undoubtedly a Hindu god seated on a raised pedestal with his 
left leg placed on it and the right leg hanging from it and resting 
on the ground, a position which is strikingly similar to that of 
the Vi§nu image from Ariyambakam (illustrated on page 21 of 
South Indian Images by H. Krishna Sastri). The Mergui statue 
seems to have had two hands of which one only remains, and is 
crowned on the head with what seems to be a Jatd-muhuta. This 
is the only attribute which may suggest it to be an 
image of l§iva. But the stone is so roughly corroded that we 
are not even sure if the crown is really a jatd-mtihut.a or a ldri{a- 
The identification of the statue shall, therefore, ever 
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remain open to doubt; but, apparently, it seems to be an image 
of Visnu, an assumption, no doubt, having a support in the 
fact that exactly similar seated attitude of Visnu is quite 
common in South India, and one such example we have just 
referred to. 

But earlier than even the earliest of all the images described 
in this chapter, and one of the earliest in Burma, is the fragment 
of a stone sculpture, distinctly Saivite in cult and iconography. It 
has been discovered from the ancient site of Wesali in Arakan, a 
locality where Gupta finds have frequently been made. It forms 
the lower part of a sculpture and is much damaged. The fragment 
most probably represents Durgd in the act of slaying the buffalo- 
demon or Mahisdsiira (fig. 23). “The principal figure, the 
lower half of which only has been preserved, is standing on a 
lotus with her right foot and a part of her trident resting on the 
demon. The demon itself which can scarcely be distinguished 
owing to its damaged condition is lying prostrate below. It is 
probably of Gupta date;” ** more correctly speaking, it belongs to 
the later Gupta period. 

These, then, are the few finds of Saivite images up till now 
discovered in Burma. Stray and very few as these finds are, 
and much removed in date from one another, ranging from the 
6th or 7th century A.D. to the 14th, the conclusion inevitably 
follows that they point to the existence of one or more floating 
mercantile populations who brought their cult and religion with 
them and had their images locally made for worship. There is 
no reason or evidence to suppose that they were ever worshipped 
by the people as a whole, or to hold that Saivism had ever been 
the religion of the people or of the State, except in Arakan where 
a Saivite dynasty seems to have held sway at least for five 
centuries, from the 5th to the 10th century A.D. This is amply 
testified to by the coins discovered there as well as probably by 
the find of the fragmentary slab (fig. 23) described above, which 
in all probability, is a product of the art and cult patronised by 
the contemporary Saivite ruling dynasty. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Brahma and otukb Minor Gods 
Brahmu. 

Brahma, the first god of the Brahmanical Trinity, has been 
able to command very little influence in Burma. He seems to 
have had no temple and, as an independent deity, very few ad- 
herents too. He has been represented, as we have seen, with 
Vimu and 3wa on the Anantasayyd reliefs from Th&ton and 
Hmawza; but independent images of Brahmd arc rare, and only 
five or six extant examples are known. Of the more interesting 
of them, one is at present housed in the Rangoon Museum, 
another is in the Pagan Museum and a third is represented in 
low relief on the face of the interior pillars of the Manuka temple. 
Pagan. Broken fragments of images of Brahmd have here and 
there been found, for example, in the ruins of the Zegu pagoda, 
Hmawza,* as well as at the precincts of the Sh wesandato pagoda. 
Pagan, but even such finds are rare. 

The Rangoon Museum Brahmd (fig. 29) ® is carved iit bold 
and round relief out of a rectangular (about l'4"xl') slab of 
soft greyish sand-stone. Brahmd is seated in padmdsana with 
folded hands raised up to chest-height, a position which, most 
probably, shows him in an attitude of worship of, or of prayer 
to, a superior deity. He is represented with three heads with 
matted locks of hair beautifully dressed in the jatd-muku(a 
fashion crowned over with a floral ornament. 

The Pagan Museum Brahmd’^ (fig. 28) conforms exactly to 
the same description. He is similarly seated in padmdsana with 
folded hands in an attitude of worship ; and his three heads are 
crowned with his matted locks beautifully dressed. But the 
quality of the stone is better in the present example and the two 
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belong to the strictly different schools. Moreover, stylistically 
judged, they are separated from one another by a gulf of at least 
two centuries. The former is the product of a local school of art 
which is but obvious in the comparatively stiff modelling of the 
body, in the too much boneless flexible lines of the different 
limbs, in the rigid pose and, last but not the least, in the quaint 
expression of the face. The local artist tutored by his Indian 
master seems to have worked out an Indian type. But the 
latter is undoubtedly the product of an Indian artist who gives 
evidence of his art and skill in the soft modelling of the body 
in the pleasing graceful lines and curves of the limbs, in the 
most easy position of the body and lastly in the soft pleasing 
expression of the face. The sculpture at once reminds one of 
similar Indian examples of the late Gupta art traditions of 
Eastern India, and belongs to a date not later than the 10th 
century, whereas the Rangoon Museum example seems to be a 
local product of the 12th-13th century of the Christian era.* 
There are four images of Brahmd carved in very low relief 
on the faces of the interior square pillars of the Nanpaya temple 
at Pagan. This temple is traditionally known to have been 
the residential house of the defeated Taking King Manuha, who 
was brought from Th&ton and kept a captive at Pagan by 
Anawrahta. Manuha built a temple where a huge recumbent 
image of the Buddha in his parinirvdna can be seen, and also a 
second one just adjacent to the first to shelter himself. These 
two temples are situated at Myinpagan and are in a good 
state of preservation. Curiously enough, the smaller one, 
i.e., the temple that was used for the residence of Manuha, 
a king fervently devoted to Buddhism, contains on its pillars 
images of Brahmd carved and modelled in very low and flat 
relief. The main sanctum of the temple is now empty, and it is 
difficult to determine whether it was a Hindu or Buddhist deity 
that was worshipped there. It is not improbable that an image 
of Buddha himself was installed there at the sanctum to whom 
the four Brahmd images were represented in prayer or worship. 

9 
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Even theD!| the existence of a Brahmanical deity in the residential 
palace of a devout Buddhist shows that the captive king had a 
decided Hindu leaning. 

Herein Brahmd is seated on a full-hlown lotus-seat that 
shoots off its delicately and richly carved stems with leaves and 
flowers, a beautiful vegetable decoration of considerable artistic 
merit, on two sides of the seated image. Brahmd seems to have 
a soft and flabby body resting on his legs the left one of wliich is 
in a squatting position and the right lifted in an angle — a 
position that is suggestively analogous to what is technically 
known as Uldsana. Unlike the images of Brahmd noticed 
above, here the two hands are not clasped in prayer, but are 
raised upwards and hold two lotus flowers. The matted locks of 
hair are arranged in a beautiful jatd-mukuta consisting of carefully 
intertwined plaits curling capriciously and coquettislily. He has 
also a halo round his head and a sacred thread, treated in a flat 
plastic volume, hanging from his left shoulder. The four images 
belong to the same type and conform exactly to the same descrip- 
tion ; but the type itself is interesting, for, the lotus attribute 
in the hands and the particular seated attitude of the god are 
unique features rarely seen in extant images of Brahmd. 

Gancia. 

A subsidiary deity of the Hindu pantheon, and universally 
recognised as the remover of obstacles, Ganeda or Vighneia easily 
found favour with the commercial section of the Brahmanical 
population in India. When Indian traders and merchants 
began to move towards the countries beyond the seas 
in the wake of trade and commerce, it was natural that 
they would take with them their favourite god as well. It 
was exactly what happened, for, everywhere in the 
colonies, Ganeda found popular favour mainly with the 
commercial section of the population. In Burma, especially in 
the deltaic regions, where the Indian colonists had naturally 
their copimercial stronghold, small images of Ganeda, more or 
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less roughly executed, have been found in considerable number. 
They are all of a very modest size, and crude in execution, and 
have scarcely any claim to aesthetic consideration. These 
images, small as they were, were probably meant to be carried 
from place to place with the individual trader-colonist or the 
floating company to which they belonged. 

The Rangoon Museum shelters two images of Ganeia, both 
roughly worked in low relief, one out of a slab of greyish sand- 
stone of irregular form, and the other out of a poor specimen 
of blackish stone, rectangular in form. The former has an 
elephant-head and a human body with a bulging belly. He is 
represented as if dancing on his two slim legs, but is really 
seated. The two upper hands hold what seems to be a cakra 
(discus) and noose, while the two lower hold the vilva fruit and 
the trunk respectively. The latter, also with a bulging belly, 
is seated in padmdsana and has six hands, but the attributes can 
hardly be ascertained. The upper left seems to hold a trident, 
the middle right is placed on the pedestal, the lower right holds 
the trunk and the lower left is placed on his lap. In both in- 
stances the figures are so small (about l'4''xT and 8"x4'' 
respectively) and the workmanship is so rough that they have 
nothing but a passing historical and iconographic interest. The 
assumption is, therefore, natural that these images were used as 
objects of worship by the traders and commercial section of 
the Indian colonists who carried their gods along with their 
merchandise. 

I have seen fragments of images of GaiteJa within the 
precincts of the Shwesandaw pagoda. Pagan, where they along 
with other Hindu divinities were placed at the comers of the 
different pyramidal stages as guardian deities of the Buddhist 
shrine. From an artistic point of view, they mainly served a 
decorative purpose, as well as ‘ pieces de accent ' of stone against 
the brick-setting. But a most interesting Gan,eia image had 
lately been picked up from the debris of ruins of one of the 
temples of Fagan (figs. 27o, 276, 27c). 
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The whole stele is only inches and the image itself 5^ 
inches in height ; and the material is not stone but white cement 
plaster. The god is seated in padmdsana with his big bulging 
belly and elephant-head with its usual big ears and long trunk 
touching the bulging belly. Of the four hands the two upper 
hold respectively the dankha and the trident ; the lower right 
holds the rosary or aksa-m&ld, while the lower left placed just 
under the bulging belly holds the vilva or mdtulinga fruit. But 
most interesting is the fact that on the front side of the pedestal 
is carved in very faint relief the figure of a crocodile, and on the 
right and left a tortoise and fish respectively. All these are 
aquatic animals, a feature that is indeed unique ; for, nowhere, 
neither in literature nor in extant examples up till now known, do 
we find any association of Gancda wdth these aquatic animals. 

There is, however, one possible explanation to offer. We 
have already suggested that Ganesa came to be the most favourite 
god with the commercial people who used to carry with them 
their favourite deity. It is most likely that this particular 
image was the personal property of a floating mercantile commu- 
nity at Fagan who had crossed over the sea to Burma from this 
side of the Bay of Bengal ; and as the sea, which they had to 
cross, was infested with crocodiles, tortoises and other aquatic 
animals, these sea-farers wanted to propitiate them. It was, 
therefore, thought advisable to associate them as attributes or 
associates of their favourite ‘ god of success.’ Our assumption 
seems to stand on sure grounds when we take into account that 
the sea with all her mysterious monsters appealed most to the 
imagination of these sea-faring traders, and it was inevitable that 
those gods who had some intimate relation with the sea would 
become most popular with them (notice, for example, the popular- 
ity of the Anantadaydna Vismi in Burma). It was also inevit- 
able that they would associate with their god some of the 
aquatic animals and monsters they knew. 

From Pagan, we have two more images of Ganeda. They 
are miniature votive tablets, and are undoubtedly representatives 
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of a multitude of them which must have once existed in Pagan 
as personal properties of individual traders or merchants or of 
floating mercantile communities or parties, essentially Brahma- 
nical in creed and religion, who had assembled there at Pagan, 
the royal capital, in the wake of trade and commerce. One of 
these two (fig. 25) is carved out of stone, the other is of white 
plaster (fig. 20), but both are very crudely executed and hope- 
lessly defaced. In the first, the lower right hand of the deity 
who is seated in padmdsana holds the rosary or the aksa nidld 
and touches the ground, the upper right holds the trident, the 
upper and lower left hold respectively the sahkha and the 
mdtulinga fruit. In the second example, the attributes in the 
four hands are similar ; but the deity is not seated in padmdsana, 
his right leg is rather raised in an angle breaking as it does at 
the knee. 

Once having thus gained a foothold with the help of his 
commercial patrons, Ganeia gradually carved out for himself an 
important place in the indigenous religion and mythology of 
the Burmese, and came to be known as Mahd~pienne, and, as 
such, is still worshipped in the Peninsula. 


SHrya. 

Archaeological discoveries in Burma have brought to light 
up to this time at least one image that can definitely be identi- 
fied as S4rya. This image has been discovered on a hill 
known as Shin-ngc-det-taung , situated half a mile to the 
south-east outside the old city walls of the city of Mrohaung in 
Arakan.* But, besides this, we have in one of the niches of 
the Ndt-hlaung kyaung another image which we have already 
identified as Silrya ; and our identification rests on assured 
grounds.® These, then, are the two Surya icons up till now dis- 
covered in Burma; but while the Ndt-hlaung Stirya is definitely 
of the South Indian type, the Mrohaung example is particularly 
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North Indian, and the two are at least four centuries removed 
in date from one another, belonging to the 11th and the 7th or 
8th century A.D. respectively. The former we have already 
studied and described in a preceding chapter ; here it would 
suffice to take only a note of it. 

The Mrohaung Stinja (fig. 24) does not stand on his two 
legs resting on a lotus (c/. the Ndt-hlaung S^rya) but rides in 
his chariot drawn by seven horses. The horse in the centre 
placed in a horse-shoe-shaped niche faces outwards, and the 
remaining six, three on each side, are represented as galloping. 
“The figure of the chariot-driver (Aruna) is missing. The princi- 
pal figure is much defaced but enough remains to show that it 
has two hands both lifted up to the level of the shoulders, each of 
which carries a circular or round object, the nature of which 
cannot be ascertained, being mostly broken off. It has a high 
headdress, large earlobes and a necklace, and is flanked on 
either side by what remains of a small standing figure which looks 
like a female. The one on the right is carrying a bow and that 
on the left, a staff or ani arrow. The two small figures probably 
represent the two goddesses U§d and Pratyusd. The interest of 
the stone lies in its being the first and only one of its kind that 
has yet been discovered in Arakan or Burma proper.” 

It is obviously a Sdrya image of the Northern variety, the 
essential features of which are, * the seven-horsed chariot of 
Sdrya with Aruna as the driver; the Sun-god with his legs 
covered, wearing bodice and jewels, with his two hands carry- 
ing two full-blown lotuses, his head adorned with kiripi-mukuta ; 
his two male attendants one on each side and two female figures 
on either side shooting arrows. The figure of the Sun and some- 
times the figures of both the male attendants, too, have their 
feet encased in some sort of leggings. Sometimes the legs of 
these three figures are left uncarved and shown as inserted in 
the pedestal or what stands for the chariot.’ ® The Mrohaung 
image conforms exactly to this description for here too the legs of 
the Sun-god as well as those of the two goddesses are shown as 
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inserted ‘in the pedestal or what stands for the chariot.’ Owing 
to the defaced state of the sculpture, the figure of Aruna the 
driver is missing, but the two full-blown lotuses held in the 
hands of the main god as well as the kirild-mukuta on the head 
are almost certain. This image is important from another 
respect too. It supplies us with at least another instance of 
the Northern type of SHrya belonging to a period of which only 
one or two examples have up till now come down to us in India. 
The reason is obvious, for all Sttrya images and temples to which 
references are made in Gupta epigraphs seem, with one or two 
exceptions, to have been lost or destroyed beyond recovery. 
The earliest Stlrya image up till now known of the Northern 
type is definitely of the Gupta school and cannot be dated later 
than the 6th century A.D.; it comes from the iSiva temple of 
IBhumarS..* 

A more or less definite date can be assigned to our sculpture 
as well. The reverse face of the stele contains a Sanskrit 
inscription which, unfortunately, is very much disfigured. The 
palaeography of the record dates it in the earlier half of the 8th 
century A.D., and’the palaeographic evidence is borne out by a 
stylistic consideration of the sculpture itself which unmistak- 
ably bears the stamp of the late Gupta tradition of art. Such 
sculptures with a strong later Gupta influence have often been 
discovered in Arakan, and a considerable number of them are 
Brahmanical.“ The present example affords an additional and 
convincing evidence. 
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Art and Histobial Background 
Section I. 

The images we have studied and described in the precede 
ing chapters may conveniently be assigned to three different 
periods of artistic activity. First of all we have, as usual, an 
early period comprising roughly the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries 
A.D., to which we may assign the Devi and the Silrya 
images from Arakan, as well as the Vimu-Laksmi and two 
other slabs (Hmawza Museum, Ex. Nos. 24 and 25) from 
Hmawza. There is then a mediaeval period extending from 
the 9th and 10th to the 12th and 13th centuries of the 
Christian era. To this period, a period rich in Indian colonial 
adventure, may be said to belong the three larger bas-reliefs 
as well as the smaller slabs from ThfltAn. The images in the 
Ndt-hlaung kyaung, the Siva statue in the Pagan Museum and 
other images found at or near Pagan, all may be assigned, more 
or less precisely, to the same period. Lastly we may talk of a 
late or decadent period comprising the 14th and 15th centuries 
to which the Tennasserim finds may be assigned ,* but it is more 
or less a fiction, for these finds, very few in number, are confined 
to the deltaic districts and do not seem to be products of any 
local artistic activity. 

Brahmanical as all these images are, it is only too natural 
to infer that the artistic tradition responsible for them is 
essentially Indian. Such, indeed, it is; but deeper have we to 
dive to discover the affinity and influence of particular schools 
and periods of Indian art which might have been responsible 
for their inspiration. We have to begin with the Arakan 
images which we consider to be the earliest in Burma. 

10 
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The two Arakan images studied in these pages are so 
badly defaced and mutilated that it is difficult to make a correct 
consideration of their artistic peculiarities (figs. 23 and 24). But 
our task becomes somewhat easier if we admit into our con- 
sideration two other stone sculptures, one representing a Ndga 
king, and another a Deva belonging to the same period and 
coming from almost the same locality, namely, from the rfiins 
of the Mahdmuni pagoda, Arakan (for illustrations of these two 
sculptures, see plate 1, An. Rep. A. S. Burma, 1923).. We 
have already remarked that they bear on them a distinct stamp, 
of what we call late Gupta tradition of art. The physiognomy, 
of the face of the Ndga king and the Deva referred to above, 
the misunderstood position of their feet, and the head-dresses 
that crown their head are distinctly local; but the soft and. 
lively modelling of .their body, the pleasing curves of their face 
and arms and their sympathetic response in the curves of their 
ornaments, the easy flow of their lines that glide, softly over 
the hard stone, and lastly, their composition that is at once 
pleasing and convincing leave no scope for doubt as to their 
source of inspiration. And what is easily noticed on these two 
sculptures is equally present and can be made out, though with 
difficulty, on the Sttrya and the Devi images too. Portions of 
the body that are intact, distinctly show the same convincing 
character of its composition, the same soft and lively model-, 
ling, and easy flow of lines which are rich and abiding legacies 
of the Gupta tradition of art. But the exquisitely feminine 
grace as well as the most subtle and sensitive modelling of 
the early period of that school are missing in them. This is 
exactly what it should be, and it helps us to place the Arakan 
sculptures in a line with the later Gupta sculptures of the 
7th and 8th centuries A. D., examples of' which are abundant 
in Eastern India and Assam. 

Another remarkable sculpture from the artistic point of 
view is the Vi^nu^Lak^nii slab from Hinawza (fig. 2) belonging 
to a period not later than the 8th century A.P. This finely . 
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and delicately modelled sculpture has apparently the grace and 
softness of a Gupta example; but a closer analysis would show 
that its source of inspiration is not the one that is responsible 
for the Arakan images. In fact it owes its existence to a different 
School of art on this side of the Bay, namely, the Pallava School, 
and has, consequently, those Gupta features in its form and 
execution that are inherent in the Pallava School. The most 
arresting feature of this sculpture is the elongated appearance 
of the two figures and their supple but bold and rounded legs and 
arms with their bones and muscles so suppressed as to provide 
them with a soft grace coupled with a dignified composure. 
These characteristics, as well as a consideration of their physio- 
gnomical features and of the relation of their body and garments, 
cannot but suggest a very close affinity with the Pallava 
tradition of art. 

It is most likely, and a careful artistic consideration leads u6 
more to infer that these sculptures were works of Indian artists 
who had come over to the Peninsula along with Indian traders 
or priests or colonists in pursuit of their respective vocations of 
life. But side by side there was also a local artistic activity 
fostered, no doubt, by the Indian masters. These local artists, 
who are responsible for many Buddhist images of stone and 
terracotta that have come down to us, must have also been 
entrusted with the task of executing Brahmanical images ex> 
amples of which have survived to this day. At least two such 
examples are known from Hmawza (figs. 3 and 4). The very 
crude and rough execution of an Indian subject-matter, the 
physiognomy of their faces, the quaint expression of a foolish 
smile on their lips and not the least, the dress of the divinity 
standing on his vdhana Oaruda have all combined to give an un- 
Indian character to their appearance. The treatment of the 
subject-matter is equally foreign to any known school or period 
of Indian art ; the rigid lines and the sharp angularities, the 
incoherent composition, the schematic surface-treatment of the 
reliefs and not the least the soulless and meaningless decorations 
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on them are all responsible for the lifeless, almost wooden, 
atmosphere in which they live. They are mere translations of 
a canonical text. But here and there cling faint traces, e.g., 
in the modelling of the body and treatment of the face of the 
standing Vi§ttu, of the lessons they received at the feet of their 
Indian teachers. 

The three Thatoh bas-reliefs as well as the smaller slabs of 
stone described in a preceding chapter belong to what we may 
call the mediaeval period. The three larger slabs have attained 
different standards of artistic excellence and it is most likely 
that they were executed by different artists, but it seems 
certain that they belong to the same school of art and the same 
period of artistic activity comprising roughly the 9th and 10th 
centuries A.D. In the two Visnii reliefs the subject-matter is 
the same and their iconographic representation is practically of 
the same kind, but there is considerable difference in their artistic 
treatment. The larger relief is very badly corroded, but it is 
not very difficult to ascertain that the modelling of the indivi- 
dual figures of both the reliefs is of the same quality ; the 
treatment of the volume by a schematic arrangement of the 
figures as well as the general linear composition of the reliefs 
also differ very little. But it is in the treatment of the surface 
that the main difference lies. The smaller slab is divided 4nto 
three, strictly speaking four distinct parallel surfaces schemati- 
cally arranged and each carved individually almost on the same 
plane and in comparatively less bold relief with the result that 
there is hardly any scope for the display of light*and shade. 
It is the treatment of the volume that sets apart each individual 
surface, not a skilful distribution of light and shade. There 
is very little scope for contrast in the carving of the different 
planes of the relief, and the eyes glide from one surface to 
another slowly and smoothly. But the larger relief at once con- 
vinces one of the more technical artistic efficiency of the artist. 
His sure chisel has been able to carve in different planes and 
each plane in comparatively bolder relief, and no opportunity 
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has he missed to distribute his larger surfaces on the different 
planes into as many smaller ones as he could. He has used his 
subject-matter in a most intelligent and therefore artistic form 
by introducing elements which he could well leave out. This 
is evident in the representation of water suggested by lilies and 
lotuses carved on a lower plane of the relief which on the smaller 
slab has been left bare. A comparison of the surface-treatment 
of the two reliefs is still better seen in the representation of the 
lotus-seats (padmdsana) ; on the smaller slab the petals are ar- 
ranged in one surface and are indicated almost in outlines, while 
on the larger one the petals are arranged in a double surface and 
indicated in separate boldly carved petals. The attitude of the 
two artists is best seen in the comparative treatment of the 
uppermost portion of the smaller relief and the lowermost por- 
tion (t.c., the pedestal) of the larger relief. On the former, the 
volume of stone has been distributed in three low-carved steles 
left bare. Such a treatment the artist of the larger relief could 
never tolerate ; this is evident from the fact that he has not even 
suffered to leave bare the lowermost portion of his large slab of 
stone, a portion unclaimed by his subject-matter. But artistic 
consideration has necessitated him to carve it not only in deep 
square panels displaying a nice systematic contrast of light and 
shade, but also in long parallel lines. This difference in treat- 
ment of the surface alone is responsible for the world of difference 
in the artistic effect of the two reliefs. Thus, one is neat but 
schematic, lifeless, mechanical and is, therefore, a mere transla- 
tion of its subject-matter, the other is more lively, more animated, 
more resourceful, more pleasing, more expressive and is, there- 
fore, entirely a new creation. 

But the most artistic of the three reliefs and one of the 
best examples of mediaeval relief sculptures in India and Burma 
is the one that represents iSiva seated with bis consort Pdrvatt 
(fig. 20). The whole stele is occupied by the god alone and 
Umd plays only a minor part throwing herself in the background. 
But how well-planned though complex is the composition that 
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she merges in the linear arrangement of the two left hands and 
the leg of her lord. Her head and left hand with a portion of 
her body is carved on the same plane as that of the body and 
hands of Siva but the remainder of her whole person shifts itself 
on a deeper plane in a position that is in rhythmic response with 
the left-side of the body of the god. The linear composition of 
the relief is effected mainly by the portion of the four hands and 
the two legs ; and this linear movement regulate the mass that 
is distributed in three bold surfaces, one at the top comprising 
the two upper hands and the head, one at the right comprising 
the two right hands, the right leg and the right side of the body, 
and a third at the left comprising the left hand, the left leg, the 
left portion of the body of the god and finally the whole person 
of the Devt. There is another surface that comprises the pedestal 
containing the lotus design, the bull and the buffalo. These 
four surfaces, we have already said, have been carved in different 
planes, all in bold and round reliefs. But most remarkable is 
the complex linear composition referred to above. The two 
upper hands raised upwards end in angular curves, we find their 
happy response in the two hands lowered down in delightful 
lines and soft curves ending in the supple movement of their 
figures. The surface comprising the head with its halo and 
tnukuta comes down to rest on the body up to the waist-zone ‘and 
then, dividing itself into two, takes a linear movement in twd 
directions, the right one in a sympathetic response with the 
raised right hand and the left one with the raised lower hand 
and the pedestal below. Thus, in the soft but bold and mascu- 
line modelling of the body, in the distribution of the mass', in 
the very difficult surface-treatment in different complex planes 
resulting in a rich display of light and shade, and finally in the 
complex linear composition of the whole relief, this sculpture 
shows the artistic efficiency of the colonial artists at their very 
best. 

We have already remarked that these three reliefs have a 
close affinity with those lately discovered by Rai Ramaprasad 
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Chanda, Bahadur from different sites of Orissa and now deposited 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. In fact, so remarkable is the, 
affinity that one who is not told of the find-spot and the story of 
its discovery, is apt at a first study of the iSiva-Pdrmtt stele to 
style it as Orissan of the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. More- 
over, this particular relief has also a considerable icqnographic 
afltoity with a Siva-Pdrmtt relief (Indian Museum, Ex. No. 
33/N.S. 2222) discovered along with the images and reliefs just 
referred to. In form and appearance, in modelling and compo- 
sition and in their general treatment and execution, these reliefs, 
at least the 3im-Pdrvati and the larger Visifu reliefs, have a 
striking similarity with the Orissan sculptures referred to, and 
it is difficult to discard our assumption that these are certainly 
works of artists who had migrated from Orissa, then rich in her 
art-tradition and general culture. 

The Ndt-hlaung images undoubtedly belong to the mediaeval 
period, but all about a century and a half later than the Thaton 
reliefs. We have already referred to a South Indian Tamil in- 
scription, palaeographically dated in the 13th cejitury A.D. 
recording the gift by a Vaisnava saint, a native of Craganore in 
Malabar, of a maifdapa in the temple of Ndnddesi Finnagar 
at Pagan. ‘*NdnddeJi Vinnagar," says Dr. Hultzsch, 
“means the Visnii temple of those coming from various countries. 
This name shows that the temple, which was situated in the 
heart of the Buddhist country of Burma, had been founded and 
was resorted to by Vaisffavas from various parts of the Indian 
Peninsula.” ‘ Mon. Duroiselle is perhaps right in asserting that 
the Vaismoa temple mentioned in this epigraph refers to the 
Ndt-hlamg temple which he is inclined to assign to the 13th 
century A.D. But £ have tried to show in a previous chapter 
that the epigraph refers not to the erection of the temple itself,- 
but to a maifdapa which might well have been added later on. 
The temple cannot, in our opinion, if we are to judge by the 
sculptures in its niches as well as by the* architectural style, 
date later than the middle of the eleventh century A.D. 
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Id view of the fact that a Tamil inscription has been dis* 
covered in the debris of the temple purporting to relate that the 
temple bad been founded and resorted to by Vdip),ams from 
various parts of the Indian Peninsula and that the iconography 
of some of the images (c.g., the Silrya) are distinctly South 
Indian, it is only natural to conclude at once that the Ndt-hlaung 
images owe their artistic inspiration to a contemporary South 
Indian School of art. Had it been so, our problem would have 
been as easy as one can naturally expect under such circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, such an assumption is not borne out by 
a careful consideration of the sculptures themselves. 

These images are very badly defaced, and it is difficult 
to make a systematic artistic survey ol each individual image. 
But the general features and characteristics are easily recognis- 
able from what remains of some of them ^ c.g., the KalU, 
the Surya, the Rdmacandra and the Parainrdma images. 
The hard but lively modelling of the body, the regular lines 
that control the slim arms and legs and the gradual attenuating 
curve from the chest to the waist broadening itself downwards 
on the hips, at once turn our eyes and attention to the large 
number of sculptures of the Eastern School of art of the 
Falas and Senas of Bengal and Bihar whose rule comprised 
the centuries from the 9th to the 12th. Our surprise increases 
all the more when we consider the physiognomy of the face 
and the body and discover its close affinity with that of the 
sculptures of the particular school referred to. They have all 
slim but well proportioned arms and legs, a broad chest that 
gradually merges itself in an attenuated waist and a pair of 
well balanced hips. Their head-dresses and ornaments too are 
strikingly similar, and it is particularly noticeable in the heavy 
bar-rings, arm-lets, wristlets and finally in the fluttering scarves 
over the two shoulders, a feature that is hardly missed in the 
Buddhist and Brahmanical images of the Eastern School. But 
we become almost certain of our assumption when we notice 
the closest affinity of their facial treatment. It is roundish 
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with a pointed chin, and the two lips, the lower one of which 
is slightly iQodelk’d in a rounded curve, are drawn downwards 
to give a. smile of bliss and contentment. A not very sharp 
nose finishes itself up into two faintly modelled curves of eye- 
lashes that give a restful shade to the half closed eyes below 
and a pointed downward motion to the broad forehead above. 
Thus from the point between the two eyelashes to the pointed 
chin there is a downward motion relieved only by the rounded 
cut of the face. All these are characteristic features of the 
Eastern School of art revealed in innumerable Buddhist and 
Bruhmanical images found all over the country that comprise the 
modern provinces of Bihar and Bengal. 

Now, it is indeed surprising how in a temple that is 
supposed to have been built and patronised by Brdhmanas from 
South India and where the iconography of the images are South 
Indian, the images themselves happen to be works belonging 
to, or deriving their inspiration from a School of Art in Eastern 
India ? But, howsoever surprising it might be, our finding can 
scarcely be doubted, and if we are to accept it, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that services of artists imported from Eastern 
India or at least trained in the art-tradition of that particular 
school must have been requisitioned by the South Indian masters 
who'had most probably been responsible for the building and 
upkeep of the temple itself. 

To this tradition of art, though undoubtedly to an earlier 
date^ must also belong the seated image of Bramhd now in the 
Pagan Museum (fig. 28). The figure is badly damaged, but 
enough remains to show the soft texture of its modelling, the 
masculine vigour of the physiognomical form, the bold but 
graceful lines that regulate the mass, the surface treatment of the 
face that has delighted in a display of light and shade by means 
of deep chiselling in bold and logical curves which is responsible 
for the decidedly Indian expression of the face, and lastly the 
well balanced, though not original, composition of the whole 
stele. The facial and the bodily type and the character of the 

11 
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modelling and general treatment take us so near the compara’- 
tively early examples of the Eastern School of art that a very 
close affinity between the two art traditions cannot but very 
naturally suggest itself. 

But these remarks cannot be applicable to the standing 
3iva image of Pagan, belonging undoubtedly to a period not 
earlier than the 13th century A.D. Unlike that of the NdU 
hlanng images the material of this sculpture is a kind of very 
soft sand-stone, and the modelling is somewhat bard and 
stiff. The two arms modelled in the round are heavy and the 
legs both heavy and static. The pose and composition are 
conventional and the treatment of the surface does not show 
any very strong contrast of light and shade. The elaboration of 
ornamental details which are here conspicuous by their presence 
is a characteristic feature of late mediaeval sculptures, and the 
static heaviness invariably reminds one of late South Indian, 
especially Cola, examples with which the present icon has a 
close affinity. 

Regarding the artistic consideration of other minor images, 
stone or bronze, we have hardly anything to say more than what 
we have already done in the preceding pages. They have scarcely 
any artistic justification, and their interest is mainly historical 
and iconographical. The Tennasserim images, the bronze Fifriw 
from Myinkaba, Pagan, and the miniature Ganeh and other 
sculptures are almost all late South Indian, but were in most 
cases locally cast or carved. They are works not of any parti- 
cular school or schools of art that flourished in the Peninsula, 
but of local craftsmen called to service by South Indian masters 
who had been there for purposes of trade and commerce. 


Section II. 

Considered from the view-point of both art and iconography 
of the images studied and described in these pages, Brahmanical 
element in Burma seems to have made its mark at least as early 
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as the 6th century A.D,, and continued to have its share of 
influence on the people up to at least the 14th, But it should 
distinctly be understood that this element was more or less con- 
fined to the Indian section of the population, and we have as yet 
no evidence at hand to show that Brahmanism could ever replace 
Buddhism which was the religion of the stale as well as of the 
people in general. Brahmanism was obviously the religion of 
the Indian minority who had been given the right of freedom of 
worship according to their own choice and belief. And as 
Buddhism in Burma was not exclusive at the beginning, it was 
possible for some of the Brahmanicai gods to be incorpora- 
ted into their legends {e.g., the Mahdpicnnc = Gane^a), as well as 
in some of the Buddhist temples as subsidiary deities ifi.g., 
in the Shwenandaw, the Nanpaya, etc.), 

Brahmanicai element in Burma during the early days of her 
history seems to have been confined to Arakan on one side and to 
Lower Burma, i.e., the kingdom of Hmawza on the other. In 
Arakan the artists responsible for these images came along with 
people who had migrated from Eastern India, and at Hrnawza, most 
probably, from the Pallava country, the former, obviously, by the 
land route and the latter by sea. Arakan, in tho.se days, formed 
more a part of the Indian frontier than a province of Burma, and 
relatidns and intercourse with Bengal and Assam were far more 
frequent than we can possibly imagine. Numismatic evidence 
have proved that a Brahmanicai dynasty of kings whose names 
end with Candra ruled over Arakan from at least the 6th to about 
the 11th century A.D,® Sanskrit inscriptions palmographically 
dated from the 7th to the 10th century A.D. have been discovered 
at and near about Mrohaung, the capital city of Arakan, and the 
script is decidedly of the later Gupta and early Pflla periods.* Old 
Prome, and, as a matter of that, Lower Burma was during the 6th, 
7th and 8th centuries of the Christian era dominated by an Indian 
dynasty of kings known as the Vikrama dynasty.® It was most 
probably under the aegis of this dynasty that Brahmanism made 
its mark in Lower Burma, and the images discovered at the site 
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of the capital city are no doubt contemporaneous. But it is 
difficult to ascertain from which part of India this Hinduised 
dyna.sty had migrated into the Peninsula. The Visnu-Laksmi 
slab shows Pallava affinities but evidence of Pallava relations 
with Burma are but scanty, though the Indian colonies of 
Cami)a and Kamboj, Java, Sumatra and Malay owe much to 
Pallava enterprise. In fact, the earliest epigraphic record found 
in Indo-China is in the early Pallava script, and the monuments 
of Campa and Java are definite proofs of much that is borrowed 
from the Pallavas. The Pallavas maintained an active maritime 
commerce but no evidence has yet been furnished to show any 
attempt at any systematic colonial or commercial enterprise in 
this ‘land of gold.’ There might have been some floating com- 
panies planted on the coastal regions of the Peninsula, but they 
have left very little trace and have hardly left any marked 
influence on the history of any period of Burmese culture 
and civilization. But mention must here be made of the 
discoveries made at Hmawza (old Prome) of two gold plates, 
three fragments of a stone inscription, a small votive stiipa, and 
a gold-leaf manuscript, all bearing PAli inscriptions in a script 
very closely allied to the Ganara-Telegu script of the 5th and 
Gth centuries A.D.® Stone and terracotta sculptures bearing 
unmistakable traces of Gupta influence have also been discovered 
in the same locality. 

In TliAton, i.e., the mcient RammaMadeSa, the]axn] par 
excellence of the Talaings, the Indian, at least the Brahmanical, 
element was imported decidedly from Orissa, the ancient Odra 
or KaliAga. The ancient name attributed to old Prome is 
SrikHetra, so often mentioned in the M6n records as Sikset or 
Srikset, and by the Chinese pilgrims as Si-li-cha-ta-lo; and 
Srik^etra is the holy land of Puri on the ancient Kalifiga coasti 
The name ^rikfctra given to old Prome may be apocryphal, but 
the attribution itself is significant, however late it may be. The 
old name for Pegu is Ussa which is but a form of Odra or 
Orissa.* It is difficult to disbelieve that Pegu was colonised from 
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Orissa or was once dominated over by a people who had migrated 
from Orissa. Indeed these classical names are but survivals 
of actual colonisation from the original countries inhabited by 
the colonists themselves. The later authorities who used those 
names did not satisfy their whims alone but their remembrances 
of actual facts as well that constantly liarked back to their 
origins. Lower Burma is the land of a people who were; and still 
are called ‘ Talaings.’ The term used as early as 1107 A.D. in 
Mon records is but a derivation of ‘ Telimj&nd ’ or ‘ Trikalinga,’ 
a name used to mean almost the whole of the Andhra-Kalihga 
zone. Likewise, the earliest colonisation of the Malay Peninsula 
and Java had probably been made from KaliAga, for the. Hindus 
of the Peninsula anid the island were and are still known as 
‘ Kling* Notice should also be taken of the fact that gold coins 
of the Eastern Calukya kings have been found in Arakan and 
Siam. These facts are sufficient to testify to the existence of a 
very intimate intercourse that existed between the Andhra- 
Kaliilga country and the countries beyond the seas. Inscriptions 
in Eastern C&lukya character have been discovered in Burma, 
and there are scholars who would think as well that the Talaing 
script is but a derivation of the Telegu or Andhra-Kalinga script. 
When we consider all these, we must recognise the important 
rffle that Andhra-Kalifiga played in the history of Indian expan- 
sion; we must also admit the fact that long before the Pallavas 
and the Colas contemplated intercourse with lands and 
peoples on the other side of the Bay, the KaliAgas had actually 
achieved it, at least in Burma, if not anywhere else. 

Pagan in Upper Burma, became the mistress of the Burmese 
world after the conquest of Th&ton in 1057 A.D. Anawrahta, 
the first important king of Pagan, came to the throne in 1044 
A.D., and with him began a long line of kings who had received 
and patronised a religion that is still the solace of many souls, 
and had reared up monuments that have enriched posterity for 
ever. Her kings, one after another, flung open her doors to out- 
side intercourse within the Peninsula itself and outside as w'ell. 
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It was this intercourse of Pagan with the outside world that 
inaugurated the classical period of the history of Burma. 
Emigrants from all parts of India, Eastern India and Orissa, 
the Cola country and Ceylon as well as from the colonies began 
to four in incessantly in the wake mainly of trade and commerce. 
Terracotta votive tablets in ndgart characters of the 10th’r2th 
centuries A.D. and inscriptions in Tamil characters of the 13t!i‘' 
have been discovered along with iinages that belong mainly to 
the mediaeval Eastern as well as to the Cola Schools of art. Her 
innumerable monuments, when closely analysed and examined, 
reveal influences from Bengal on one side and Orissa on the 
other. Still there are others in which Ceylonese element pre- 
dominates, and the contribution from the colonies cannot also 
be left out of consideration. Her Buddhism was Ceylonese, but 
she drew monks from Bengal who sailed from TUmralipti, from 
the Cola country who sailed from Conjeeveram or ancient 
K^inchipuram as well as from Ceylon.“ It is thus evident that 
Pagan fostered a culture and civilisation verj complex in charac- 
ter assimilating with her national genius contributions and 
influences from all countries and peoples that came in contact 
with her. This explains why we have to meet with artists 
from Eastern India or at least trained in that particular school 
of art employed in a temple most probably reared up and patro- 
nised by South Indian Vais^vas, and where the iconograpliy of 
the gods are undoubtedly South Indian. 

But Pagan fell in 1287 A.D. at the deadly blow of the 
Mongol army of Kublai Khan, and the country sank in chaos 
and disorder, and never was Burma once more unified under a 
single central authority. Indian relations with Burma, mainly, 
commercial, continued to exist for another century and a half 
but it bQcame strictly confined to the deltaic coasts which 
explains the discoveries made of some Brabmanical images 
in Mergui and other deltaic districts. Mutual relatioa was 
revived during the reign of Dhammaceti, king of PQgu> 
in the 15th century A.D., but it was strictly with Ceylon, 
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and the initiative came from the other side of the Bay. No 
archaeological finds, either Brahmanical or Buddhistic, having 
any characteristic Indian affinity have up till now been discovered 
anywhere in Burma after the 14th century A. D,; and there is, 
in fact, hardly the possibility of any such discovery. 

The reason is obvious. Hindu India that was the fountain 
of inspiration for all cultural and religious activities in the 
Peninsula became herself dominated by an alien unsympathetic 
people, the Muhammadans. After an active and strenuous life 
of hundreds of years she had exhausted herself, and her culture 
and civilisation had come down to a very low ebb. Her colonial 
activities had practically ceased, and the colonies where she had 
once unfurled her flag of cultural supremacy had gradually come 
to be overrun by savage tribes from the north — the Shans, the 
Mongols, the Thais, the Laos, the Annamites and others. tCu 
off thus from their most vital source of inspiration and activity, 
they were gradually overpowered by other peoples, races and 
religions. 

But amidst chaos and concpiests Burma retained the sacred 
religion of Buddhism she received from India where it had 
almost become extinct. Burmese Buddhism, therefore, gradually 
became strictly exclusive and maintained its relations, when 
occasion demanded, with Ceylon alone. Burma is still professedly 
Buddhist and still turns to that sea-girt island to settle all her 
problems and disputes of religion. 

Brahmanism in Burma is, thus, only an episode in the 
history of early Inido-Burmese relations. It could never take 
root in the soil, and never could it win over to its side any 
considerable number of followers. It was mainly confined to 
the Indian section of the people who had been there chiefly for 
purposes of trade and commerce or other vocations of life, and 
it is only natural that these emigrants had their share of 
influence on the people of the land and the culture reared up on 
its soil, 
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1 Xat‘hlaung kyaungt the only ancient Brahmanical 

temple extant in Burma, Pagan; now in good 
state of preservation. It is a Visnuite temple 
which had originally sheltered in its niches 
images of the ten avatdraa of Vi^^u, Some of 
the niches are now empty. C. 10th century 
A.D. (Courtesy : Arehaeofbgical Survey, Burma). 

2 Visnu and Laksyni standing: Phoongyi kyaung shedt 

Hmawza, Prome; well> preserved » though 
mutilated at the top and base. C. 8th century 
A.D. 

3 Vianu standing on Garuda : Phoongyi kyaung shed, 

Hmawza, Prome; slightly mutilated at the top 
and base. C. 8th century A.D. (Courtesy: 
Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

4 Visnu lying on the serpent Ananta : Phoongyi kyaung 

shed, Hmawza, Prome; very badly corroded, 
lower-half broken into two. C. 8th century A.D, 
(Courtesy : Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

5 Vianu lying on the serpent Ananta; originally 

discovered at Thatofi; now in the Government 
Museum, Rangoon : well preserved. C. 9th 
century A.D. (Courtesy : Archaeological Survey, 
Burma). 

0 Vianu lying on the serpent Ananta; originally 

discovered at Thatofi; now in the Government 
Museum, Rangoon; broken into several pieces 
which are all very badly corroded. C, 9th 
century A.D. (Courtesy. Archaeological Survey, 
Burma). 
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VI 


VII 
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IX 
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7 F/srii/ seated on Oartida : the main deity of the 

NdUhlaung hyaung, P.igan; now in the Berlin 
Museum, well preserved. C. lOth-llth century 
A.D. (Courtesy : Berlin Museum). 

8 Four-handed Fis/nx standing; one of the four very 

badly mutilated images of standing Vimu on 
the four sides of the central obelisk of the Nat- 
hlaung temple, Pagan. C. lOth-llth century 
A.D. (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

M Vardha avatdra of Vifinu : in an outer niche of the 

Ndt-hlaung temple, Pagan : very badly defaced. 
(/. loth- 1 Ith century A.D. (Courtesy: Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Burma). 

10 Nnraaimha avatdra of Vimu; in an outer niche of 

the Ndt-hlauny temple, Pagan: very badly 
defaced. C. lOth-llth century A.D. (Courtesy: 
Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

11 Rdmacandra avatdra of Visriu; in an outer niche 

of the Ndt-hlaung temple. Pagan : very badly 
defaced. 0, lOth-llth century A.D. ((‘ourtesy: 
Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

12 Para^urdnia avatdra of Vimu : in an outer niche of 

the NdUhlaur^g temple, Pagan : very badly defac- 
ed and corroded. C. lOth-llth century A.D, 
(Courtesy: Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

IB Buddha avatdra of Vimu; in one of the two niches 
above the main sanctum of the NdUhlaung 
temple, the other niche is empty: slightly 
damaged, dilTicult to be photographed. C, 10th- 
nth century A.D. (Courtesy: Archaeological 
Survey, Burma). 

14 Surya standing on a lotus; in an outer niche of the 
Ndi-hlaung temple t Pagan: portions of the body 
and face badly corroded. C. lOth-llth century 
A.D, (Courtesy : Archaeological Survey, Burma). 
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Ii5 Vamana avaidra of Vismi; in an outer niche of 

the Nat-hlaung temple: very badly defaced. C, 
lOth-flth century A.D. (Courtesy : Archaeologi- 
cal Survey, Burma). 

16 Kallci avatdra of Vimu; in an outer niche of the Ndt- 

hlaung temple, Pagan: portions of the body 
badly mutilated. C. lOth-llth century A.D. 
(Courtesy: Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

17 Four-handed Vimu standing on lotus pedestal; 

originally discovered at Myinkaba, now in the 
Ananda Museum, Pagan: bronze, well-preserved. 
C. 13th- 14th century A.D. (Courtesy : Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Burma). 

18fl, 6, c Saivitc coins bearing obverse and reverse legends 
of bull and trident respectively, belonging to the 
ancient Candra dynasty of kings of Arakan; 
inscribed in ndgart characters of the 9th-i lth 
century A.D. (Phayre: Goins of Arakan, Pegu 
and Burma, Plate 11, nos. 1, 4, 8; pp. 28-29). 

19a, h, c Coins bearing obverse and reverse legends of Visnuite 
conch-shell and Saivitc trident respectively, 
belonging probably to the ancient Candra 
dynasty of kings of Arakan. (Phayre ; Coins of 
Arakan, Pegu and Burma, plate V, nos. 6 and 7 
and plate II/ no. 10; p. 33 and p. 29). 

20 Siva and Pdrvali seated: originally discovered at 

Thatofi; now in the Government Museum, 
Bangoon: well preserved, though slightly 

mutilated. G. 9th century A.D. (Courtesy : 
Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

21 Siva standing : originally discovered aratdst the 

debris of ruins within the NdUhlaung temple, 
Pagan; now in the Ananda Museum: well- 
preserved. C. 13th century A.D. (Courtesy: 
Archaeological Survey, Burma). 
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22 Siva seated in rdjaMld : originally discovered near 
8hwe~6nhmin monastery at Myinpagan; now in 
the Ananda Museum, Pagan : very badly muti- 
lated. C. lOth-llth century A.D. (Courtesy: 
Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

28 Devi slaying the Mahhdaura (buffalo-demon); 

originally discovered at Wesali, Arakan; now at 
the office of the Honorary Archaeological Officer, 
Arakan : upper portion and sides of slab entirely 
broken off, very badly corroded. C. 6th-7th 
century A.D. (Courtesy : Archaeological Survey, 
Burma)^ 

24 Surija driving a chariot drawn by seven horses: 

originally discovered at Mrohaung, Arakan; now 
at the office of the Honorary Archaeological 
0£&cer, Arakan: very badly mutilated. C. 6th- 
7th century A.D. (Courtesy : Archaeological 
Survey, Burma). 

26 Oa^cia seated in padmdeana, Ananda Museum, 

Pagan: very badly mutilated. C, llth-12th 
century A.D. (Courtesy : Archaeological Survey, 
Burma), 

26 Oaneia seated in padmdsanay Ananda Mur.eum, 

Pagan : very badly weathered. C. 12th-18th 
century A.D. (Courtesy: Archaeological Survey, 
Bunna). 

27a, h, c GaneSa seated on a pedestal showing on its face a 
crocodile, and on the right and left a tortoise 
and a fish respectively : originally found at 
Pagan; now at the otBce of the Archaeological 
Survey, Mandalay: good state of preservation. C. 
18th-14th century A.D. (Courtesy: Archaeological 
Survey, Burma). 

28 Brahmd seated in padmdeanat Ananda Museum, 
Pagan : portions of the body broken off. C. 9th* 
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Plate Ko. Figure No. * Notes. 

10th century A.D. (Courtesv : Archaeological 
Survey, Burma). 

NXl] 29 Brahma seated in padmdaana, Government Museum, 

Rangoon: well-preserved. G. 12th century A.D. 
(Courtesy : Archaeological Survey, Burma). 

XXIJI 80 Brahma seated in . lilasana, Nanpaya temple* 

Myinpagan, Pagan; very well-preserved. C, 
11th century A.D. (Courtesy: Archaeological 
Survey, Burma). 
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